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Just Published 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER 


By S. R. Snear, Superintendent of Schools, Kingston, N. Y. 
Assisted by Marcaret T, Lyncu, Principal of Public School No. 
2, White Plains, N. Y. 


Cloth, 1z2mo, 128 pages. Price, 20 cents, 


HE words in this speller were selected by class-room 
teachers after observing the class vocabulary for a year, 





They include, therefore, those words which require 
special attention, and which will be of most immediate 
practical use to the child. They are arranged according 
to difficulty. The words for each year’s work are 
divided into groups of four lessons each, each group forming a 
week’s work, the fifth lesson of each week being an oral review. 
In the earlier review lessons the accentuation and pronunciation 
of the words are marked. Illustrative sentences show the uses 
and meanings of words with the same sound. Among the selec- 
tions for study are such favorites as Whittier’ s ‘Barefoot Boy ”’ 
and Longfellow’s ‘Children’s Hour.’’ The book is based upon 
actual conditions in the school, and not upon mere theories. 











The Best Method—The Best Music 


HARMONIC SERIES--- 
NATURAL MUSIC COURSE 


Harmonic Primer . 

Harmonic First Reader - 

Harmonic Second Reader - 

Harmonic Third Reader - - : 
Harmonic Fourth Reader (In preparation) 
Harmonic Fifth Reader (In pre ——— 
Charts. Sets A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each 4.00 


HIS series, the newest of the well-known Natural Music 
Course, is unquestionably one of the most notable recent 








achievements in the educational world, It is a working 
course of power-giving quality ; it gives children easy 
mastery over music symbols; it ‘enables them to render 
appreciatively and agreeably the printed page; it cultivates 
a love for music, rather than a mere attachment for a few songs; 
it develops the auditory imagination; and it makes the power to 
express musical thoughts a familiar possession. No other course 
arouses and cultivates such an aesthetic nature in the child and 
gives him such skill in aesthetic production. From the first 
lesson to the last the child is tralned to enjoy pure music, and is 
carefully drilled in each subject as it occurs in the books ’and in 
the charts. 











A Practical Book 


MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


Price, 25 cents, 








NEW Arithmetic for beginners forming with the author’s 
Intermediate and Standard Arithmetics an ideal three- 
book series, In this book each number from 1 to 100 is 
developed by the spiral system through all the funda- 

mental operations. The work in connection with each 

number is elaborated and carefully developed. Among 
the special features of the book are: 
1, The illustrations are particularly well chosen and admirably 
adapted for their purpose. 
2. There are many devices to arouse the interest of the child, 
3. There is active work to sustain the interest of the child, 
4. The problems are practical and deal with matters in con- 
nection with the child’s experience. 
5. Reviews are frequent and well planned. 
6. Inductive work leads the child to discover facts for himself. 
7. Fractions are developed in connection with integers, 











OTHER RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


ABBOTT’s A BoyonaFarm -~ - - $0.45 
BalirD’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 

Eight Books for Eight Years 
BARNES’s Natural Slant Penmanship 

Hight Books - - - - -~ = per doz. 15 

Four Charts -— - - - perset 1.50 
BARNES’S Elementary — of the United States .60 

Schooi History of the United States - - 1.00 
BASKERVILL-SEWELL English Course 

Language Lessons - - - - - - .35 

School Grammar - - - 50 
HoRNE and SCOBEY’s Stories of Great Artists 40 
Krout’s TwoGirlsin China - - - - 45 
MONTEITH’S Some Useful Animals -_— - .50 
New Education Readers 

BooksIandII,each - - - - 35 

Book III - - - $0.40 BookIV 45 
Roppy’s Elementary Geography - -50 

Complete Geography - - 1.00 
Simms’s Child Literature- - -— - .30 
SMYTHE’S Reynard the Fox -—= - 30 
WINTERBURN’S The Spanish in the Southwest 55 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-:-?usuisess 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Principals ane 


\ i 
teach of tod: h 
achers of foday necd have 
vs hoot ter, bi ) / flo Care of worry In regard fo 


Clock and "eal . Ythe times for the various periods 
‘and the correctness of the cJocAs 


a he different rooms 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments, ene buildings, the Electric Bell being run automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set downin the program for beginning and 
closing every period, assenanuing and dismissing school, etc., while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program C ‘lock. 

Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock andits advantages in school management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CoO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


| 





STUDENT 


1 Becoming 

2 Economical 
3 Comfortable 
4 Aesthetic 

5 Stimulating 
6 Scholarly 








DOCTOR 





STUDENT 


7 Dignified 

8 Graceful 

9 Democratic 
10 Historical 
ll Magnifying 
12 Uniform 








Seven Types of Student Gowns 
17 Grades” FABRICS 5 


Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 


measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 


bution and payment. 


COTRELL 6 LEONARD 


Bureau of Academic Costume 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Prices from 
2.75 to $16.75 














BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will % & 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST | 








Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Western Sales Office: 
90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK 


Works’: RACINE, WIS. 
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If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has ‘been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK 





Buy your Goods 





From the Manufacturers 


Before purchas- 
We want your 





We manufacture a Superior line. 
ing, send your estimates for our prices. 
trade. 

Any of the following catalogs mailed on application. 


Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 

B. School Furniture—School Seats, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, etc., etc. 

C. Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 
* Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 
etc. *(Special Catalog.) 

D. Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 
Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs 
Class Badges, etc., etc. 

School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 
Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District 
Orders, and Special Forms. 

Diplomas—Diplomas of Graduation, Certi- 
ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 

J. Anatomical Models. 

7 . Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 

- . Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 

o «* © Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 

“ The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 

«« «  Politico-Relief Maps. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Ave., 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


6é 


6é ‘“ 


6é “ 





898 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





THE ELLSWORTH PENMANSHIP AND BOOKKEEPING 


Series PENMANSHIP Per doz, 

A.—Old Slant, 9 Nos., Large - - $1.08 

H.—Vertical, 3 Nos., Large - - 96 
3. Nos., Small- - - 72 


This bittle seme 


L.—Patent Tablets (with copies) - 1.00 


STRONG FEATURES 
1.—A Standard System 
2.— Original Methods 
3.—Expert Authorship 
4.—Best Adjusted 
Sis Materials 
6.--Best Terms 





» 
I. ler imme s LA OOC 3.05. 242 DD- 
K.—New Slant (revised), 4 1, ,90C:5.4S.:692 


E,—25 Lessons, 10 Lectures - - 1.50 


| ees om 
OR EY 


7.—Reversible Bindings 





S.— — Bookkeeping Steps (copy) - - .40 
T.—Bookkeeping Blanks (8), Set - 1.00 





8.—Removable Leaves 
9.—Long Experience 





127 duwame dt Wu. Yy: 








DIXONS 


AM AERICAN GRAPH ITE 


15 | 
Bs, 











“‘What the Governor of 
North Carolina Said’’ 


“‘The best money spent by any community is 
that spent for schools.’’ 
Gov. Chas. B.. Aycock, 
Speech at Waynesboro, N. C. 


When you spend money on your schools it is 
money well invested to buy the best materials no 
matter what they cost. In the matter of lead 
pencils the 


Dixon’s American Graphites 


lead the world When the teachers think of th 
pencil that stands the highest from an educational 
point of view, they think Dixon every time 


Send 16c. in Stamps for Samples that 
will prove that the Governor was right 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 





.Jersey City, N. J. 
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CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 
§ Bath 
Schools a Sei — 
Hospitals Kitchens 
SUNT “A, GOROERY :C0., ee Fee teen cree 
McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
UP TO DATE 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 


Minerals Rocks Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON ~CHOOL COLLECTIONS put u 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied wit 
model text- oe are easily, in every respect, the best 

and Ch -priced collections i in the market. 
















PROJECTION And all the 
APPARATUS }) Gm Accessories 

¥ for Physical 

MICROSCOPE and Scientific 


Demonstration 


Write to us for Catalogue of School Lanterns and Slides 


61 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















wie Gowen ,gORY [7.5m APPARATUS FOR THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS. 
Jasor, SUPPLY gong eaten ey exe CHS ot ox 
.@ pensive but complete ouaipenent : the Regents’ Set 

NDIANAPOLS Planned especially for the ew York course; also a 


complete Electrical Outfit 

_ uring the year ending June 1st, we piacee 1:0 
Crowell Cabinets in the best schools of this country. 
The cabinet has been much improved and is better than 
ever. It will cost you nothing to investigate its merits. 
Send us your order during June or July that you may 
be served promptly and be prepared for work when the 
Fall term opens. 

Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an entirely new plan; simple and inex- 
pensive. Write for circular. 

: Columbia Micrometer, measures to one half inch 
by thousandths. As goodas the best. Guaranteed ac- 

curate. Price, $2.90. 
. <2 our —, on cong = ar ces . 
> anua ining Supplies. Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
Write for Catalogue orations and General Supplies. 
Hamijton, N. 2. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., #srn Opice: Hamilton 









The New Series ‘‘ Devoe’”’ Water Color Boxes. 
Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 





Write for latest price-list. 
F, W. DEVOE & C, C, RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York. 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
hi Locke and Clark’es The Best Translations 
Good Trpe- pe—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Ha/f-| New ee ight Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Bindin o_o, Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pape: ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ise, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Oagalogue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





a will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Commissioner arris writes: ‘“ Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collec- 
tions.” Relief Maps. Lantern Slides, Charts, 
etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
1217th STREET, N. W., WasHINGTON, D.C. 


' REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the _ 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 



















Liberal Pay for Information 


ou know where and when goods in m 
will e purchased, write tome. / pay — ve 


information 


This Coupon is Is good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon Fwi — you (transporta- 
tion charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U. 8. and World, 47x07 inches in size, with 
a gross of myschool pens or a gallon of pest guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
$1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 

No é-kinderg arton Goede, — 


3cheo) lies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School ant fice Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 







































Can You Educate? 


Of course you can! But can you 
educate normally—logically—nat- 
urally? Few teachers know how. 
Isit worth a Dollar to know how? 
If so, order a copy of our Educa: 
tional Educator, Wherewithal. Th- 


. 


| WHEREW TAL 


EDUCATO oR 


challenger. of all universities, 
colleges, and schools; their pro- 
fessors, faculties, teachers and 
students, and all other school-book 
publishers. 
Wherewithal Book Co., 
394 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E, L 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 966 
Wabash Ave, Chicago, 116 Summer St., Boston. Send 
al) subscriptions to the New York office 











Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether 


—<<Qg=> THE ESTERBROOK PEN 


Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


(0. <a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO. | 


The Stationers supply them. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden N J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


GOOD TEACHFRS are in demand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar gra‘e teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. Rookweiu, Manager. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y¥. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON. 
PEN N ED U CA T | 0 N AL 4 U q FAU Operates in every State. Successful 
teachers seeking positions or promotion 


(41) ALLENTOWN, PA are wanted immediately for fall vacan- 
5 . 


cies. Manual free. 


enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
THE EDUC ATION AL EXCH ANGE employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Busivess on Conserv. 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
’ i it 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tinvstent Teachers, ‘Assists Leachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER 2 ACENC 
A4.G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7! Avesse 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools,and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


5 aceals 


SLATING 


The Superintendent of Repairs of the Chicago Public Schools bought of us a gallon can of 
Dedblak Slating for trial—said he had tried fur — to find a satisfactory slating for Blackboards. 
Two weeks later the Board of Education ordered 50 gallons. 


ee” WHY ? x 


_Send for catalogue of school supplies, 176 pages, and catalogues of maps, blackboards, etc., and 
write us concerning anything you need in the school-room. 


















































Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass #2 & 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive 





Has received the highest 
scientific endorsement. ° . 


Redding, Baird & Co., vistributors 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y.CITY. 4» 
A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational sciences 
oO ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
ment for teachers 
PEDA Gocy wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, e 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 

two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 

be had on ” lication to the Registrar. 
JAM g MacALISTER, President. 

















ATC MITE CONGEST 
: Lilipoyel : OOMAY ERASER 
es 


Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 

board. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 

more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 

E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 

















63 Fifth Ave. NEW YoRE J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 167-169 Fifth ave., CHICAGO 


Silicate and Slate 
BlacKboards «+ 


Send for prices before placing your 
orders; try us on your next order. 
We manufacture Silicate Veneer slabs 
8 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, 
finished on one or both sides, with our 
Black Diamond Slating, a perfect 
slate surface. Silicate revolvin 

Blackboards, Wall Boards, Rol 

Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid 
Slating, Crayon Holders, Easels, 
Pointers, Sheepskin Erasers, Wool 
Felt Erasers, and many other goods 
suitable for the school-room, at the 
lowest market price. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York 
Send for illustrated Catalog 87th edittom. 
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This illustration shows book eqipped 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a plain 
view of cover detached. 
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20th Century Book Cover 


PATENTED ~ JAN, 12; 1908 


/, PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for - 
cation to different thicknesses of books of any size, in such a 
manner as toleave the TITLE on the back of the book exposed to 
view. Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special 
terms to Schools and Jobbers. SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 3Qc. 


ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS 
STRONGHURST MFG. CO., STRONGHURST, ILL U. S. A. 





























A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON’S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the Histo 
America and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. The only complete wor s 
the market correlating the subjects of Geography and History. | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARITHMETICAL SERIES, Introducing the Object Method, | 
as applied to the entire subject of Practical Arithmetic 


PROGRESSIVE READING. AND WRITING SERIES, Combining the Word and Sen- 
tence Method with Phonetic 


UNION SCHOOL anne. Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
cators. 


The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1, 








No. 18 Brown’s Race, 


sf 


MACK & cO., Rochester, 


e 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of en 
or edge tools for tlaeog, & Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 








UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 
UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
We are ina position to fill orders promptly ~~ . gaatatnaheaty. Write for descriptive matter and 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 211-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Pointer 


Remington 














Operators are 
wanted everywhere ; 
Other Operators only 


here and there. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 Broadway, New York 














SPALDING'S 


Official Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903 


The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 
Foreign. Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Citizenship from School Training.” 
By Franklin S. Edmunds, Philadelphia. 


The characteristics of the ideal citizen may be classi- 
fied as three: Interest, intelligence, and loyalty. And 
two of these without the other will produce an unbal- 
anced citizen whose strength along one or another line 
may be a source of danger to the community. It is the 
combination of interest and intelligence without loyalty 
that gives us the “grafter,” or corruptionist whose 
masterly skill in lobbying of various legislation is the 
amazement and despair of our time. It is the union of 
interest and loyalty without intelligence that gives us 
the mob, whose reason is overawed by the passionate ap- 
peal of the demagog into acts of violence and lawlessness. 
The citizen who combines loyalty and intelligence without 
interest is a frequent type in our cultured classes and 
his lassitude and indifference to political and social evils 
is a serious menace to the safety of the state. 

Now, in the average American community these qual- 
ities do not exist in even proportion. The interest is 
spasmodic and uncertain, as we may notice by contrast- 
ing elections that will bring out but a third of the regis- 
tered voters with those which bring out a full vote. In- 
telligence is capable of a further analysis into general 
and special. It would, I think, be fair to say that the 
general intelligence of an American community is greater 
than that of any other people in the world and greater 
than any other people that has ever existed, with per- 
haps one exception. But along the line of special in- 
telligence concerning the machinery and organization of 
government there is a woeful lack. A distinguished edu- 
cator of this commonwealth told me recently that he did 
not believe that more than a limited group of citizens, 
outside of the official class, could explain the organiza- 
tion of the borough, town, or city government where 
they live. It isa fact that the average American does 
not have an intimate knowledge of the details of his in- 
tricate government. He may know that Congress makes 
the laws, but as to the limitations on the power of Con- 
gress he relies with implicit faith on the supreme court. 
So far as loyalty or patriotism is concerned it seems to 
me that we may fairly claim to be a patriotic people. 
Our history has made up in a peculiar way the chosen 
people of theearth. Other governments claim allegiance 
because of the mere accident of birth, but every Amer- 
ican can trace back to an ancestor who within a few gen- 
erations performed a deliberate act of selection, re- 
nounced a government no longer adapted to his needs 
and of his own will accepted the ideals of America. In 
Pennsylvania the last census shows that more than 15 
per cent. of the total population, or 985,000 out of 
6,300,000, are of foreign birth and that means that al- 
most one-sixth of the citizen body is still in its first gen- 
eration. 

In time of war or public danger we have proved our- 
selves capable of great self-sacrifice and devotion to our 
ideals, and it is probable that no nation has ever attempted 
to realize its humanitarian ideals at such great cost as 
our own, but when we compare the character of Ameri- 
can democracy with, for instance, that of Athens in the 
age of Pericles, we can find but cold comfort in the con- 
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trast ; for more than 2,300 years ago there existed a 
nation so devoted to the welfare of the state that we are 
told that its citizens, almost without exception, attended 
town meetings that were held daily, listened for hours 
to intricate and involved questions of national policy in 
order that they might fit themselves for the discharge 
of that duty which they esteemed a most sacred trust. 
The American has not proved himself capable as yet of 
an abiding and permanent devotion to the daily business 
of the government. Our ideals are industrial and econ- 
omic, rather than political, and there is probably not one 
of us that would not read an account of the personality 
of J. Pierpont Morgan in preference to the work of the 
daily proceedings of the municipal council. 

Now the question is, what part can the schools play in 
stimulating a permanent interest in civic questions, in 
furthering a special intelligence in the machinery of 
government, and in inspiring the graduates to an abiding 
devotion to the routine duties of citizenship? There are 
at least three subjects that may be found in a course of 
study that will contribute directly to the instruction— 
history furnished us with inspiring examples of the great 
citizens of the past and with an account of political prob- 
lems that must be understood i. urder to appreciate 
properly the questions of to-day. It is the aim of civics 
to give an acquaintance with the details of government, 
but this study is of most profit when properly correlated 
with an account of typical European governments, so as 
to explain the ideas which are peculiar to our own. It 
is always difficult to persuade teachers to give time to 
the study of current events, for it is an inchoate subject 
with indefinite and changing subject matter. But above 
all it must be recognized that the problem is spiritual 
rather than intellectual. If our boys and girls graduate 
with right impulses it is of more importance in the 
making of good citizens than if they shall have mastered 
the Constitution of the United States. It is not easy 
to-day to be a good American citizen. Our problems 
are many and confusing and our government is intricate 
and involved to the last degree. The interest of the 
average American centers upon business success, but it 
may be with the secure establishment of industrial con- 
ditions there will come a leisure in which our men and 
women can find time for the solution of the problems of 
the state. 


EPO 


School-Room Practice. 


In his report for 1902, Supt. W. J. M. Cox, of Moline, 
Ill., brings out a number of directions along which the 
schools under his charge are doing progressive, rational 
work. In regard to the teaching of spelling, he says: 

“Denounced by some of the radical reformers, the 
spelling book was practically banished from many schools 
for a time, while various devices for ‘visualizing’ and 
‘absorbing’ words were substituted for the time-honored 
methods of the past. After several years of trial the 
new practice not only failed to make better spellers, but 
its pupils were evidently worse prepared than their pre- 
decessors who had been trained in the study of words 
from the old-fashioned spelling book. Teachers and 
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principals soon recognized the need of a text-book for 
this work—to insure the more uniform, definite, and 
systematic study of the words which compose the neces- 
sary general vocabulary and to furnish properly selected, 
progressive lists for practice in spelling. 

“Some time ago the attention of the board of educa- 
tion was called to this need, and Dr. J. M. Rice’s Rational 
Spelling-Book, Part II., was adopted for immediate use 
in grades four to eight, inclusive. It is a pleasure to 
report that pupils and teachers alike entered upon the 
use of the new spelling book with interest and enthusi- 
asm—in fact some of the most satisfactory recitations 
heard during the year were recitations in spelling, sup- 
plemented by studies of the syllabication, pronunciation, 
meaning, derivations, and life histories of words. In the 
hands of a well-prepared teacher the spelling book 
becomes a veritable mine of information, interest, and 
culture, as well as the source of constant and valuable 
training in the practical use and mastery of common 
English words.” 

The report containing the above has a dainty cover 
and a charming title page. Superintendent Cox tells 
how the designs for these were obtained. Early in the 
school year, he says, the supervisor of drawing invited 
the high school students to contribute original designs 
for the cover and title page of the annual report. 
Twenty-eight students submitted designs and from these 
the best were selected by a special committee of five ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

Domestic science, Mr. Cox says, was introduced into 
the public schools of Moline in the fall of 1899 by the 
Union of the King’s Daughters. These ladies fitted up 
and equipped the department at an expense of nearly a 
thousand dollars, and paid the salary of the special 
teacher during the first year. At the close of that time 
the board of education accepted the responsibility of 
maintaining the department. The work has been pros- 
perous from the outset. An optional course of two 
years, offered to girls in the eighth grade and the high 
school, has been accepted so generally that we find it 
somewhat difficult to prevent the numbers in the classes 
from exceeding the proper working limits. This instruc- 
tion is popular with pupils and parents alike, and domes- 
tic science is already firmly established in the public 
sentiment of our people as a useful and legitimate branch 
of school work. 


BPI 
The Least of These. 


This pathetic little story—very evidently true—comes 
from the New York Public Library Bulletin for last Feb- 
ruary: 
“ And last comes the littlest teacher of them all. By 
standing up very straight he could look across the top of 
my desk and his eyes met mine unwaveringly as I accused 
him of having kept Baldwin’s “Fifty Famous Stories” 
from August till December. He explained that at the 
end of every two weeks he left it in for a few days and 
I considered the matter settled. Five minutes later I 
looked up to find him still, there—‘ Little boy, what do 
you want?’ ‘Please, ma’am, that book.’ 

“This was too much. ‘You've had it three months, 
why don’t you take some other?’ 

‘Because that’s the only one she likes; I’ve tried an- 
other, she won’t even look at it.’ 

“*She, who is she?’ 

“* The one I teach.’ 

“*T thought he was getting mixed. 
learn from, little boy?’ 

“*No, ma’am, the girl I teach.’ 

“* How old is she?’ 

“ He eyed me critically—‘ Bout as big as you are.’ 

“T began to feel small, then he told me all about it. 
She was the daughter of the Italian shoe-mender, the 
one down the steps at the corner of ‘Tent’ avnoo’; her 
father wasn’t very kind to her, she knew no English and 
had no friends; he taught her in the evenings. 


‘The book you 
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“TI asked if he was not sleepy then. ‘Well, some- 
times I go to sleep over the book; but she’s learnin’ and 
when she learns she’ll like this better ’n Italy.’ 

“There came to my mind—‘ Teach these foreign chil- 
dren our language, our laws, our liberty, and we will have 
good citizens.’ 

“But for the sake of good citizenship, would you, oh 
Learned Educator, do what this little child of the slums 
is doing?” 

ERPON 


Size and Appointment of School 
Boards. 


[Views expressed in the Department of School Administra- 
tion, N. E. A.] 

The two main questions discussed at the N. E. A., in 
connection with school administration, were (1) as to 
the number of members, term of service and mode of 
selection of school boards; and (2) as tothe proper legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions for organizations 
of this kind. Mr. Calvin W. Edwards, president of the 
Albany board of education, and Pres. Grafton D. Cush- 
ing, of the Boston school board, took up the first question, 
and the second question was considered in a paper by 
Pres. B. F. Hunsicker, of the Reading (Pa.) board of ed- 
ucation. L.C. Newton, president of the Boston board, 
led the discussion. 

Mr. Edwards spoke in favor of small school boards, 
three being in his view the ideal number of members. 
He said in part: 

It has remained for Albany, which was the first city 
in the world to establish a telephone system, the first to 
establish electric street lighting, the first to run electric 
cars and the first in many other ways to take the lead 
also in this, and establish the ideal system—small board 
—long term service, and selected by the mayor. 

Possibly in the large cities like New York, Boston, and 
Chicago it would not be wise to have so small a board as 
this; but I contend that in cities of less than 25,000 
three members will accomplish more for the good of the 
schools, and with less friction, than a larger board, and 
that the number of members, even in the large cities, 
could be very materially reduced without injury to the 
cause of education. 

An objection may be made that a board of three mem- 
bers could not possibly attend to all the details necessary 
in the proper management of the schools of a city, and 
with the laws in force in a large majority of the cities of 
the country that would be a valid objection. But my 
answer to that would be to change the laws so that the 
details of the management shall be placed where they 
belong—on the paid officers of the board, or of the city. 
This will leave the board more of a legislative than an 
administrative body, and that is just what the functions 
of the board should be. 

The only reason that can be given in advocacy of the 
short term for members of school boards is that if, by 
any possibility, a member should be appointed who proved 
himself thoroly incompetent, you could get rid of him 
more quickly, but if the appointing power is suffi- 
ciently careful in his selection, that objection falls to the 
ground. No one will dispute the fact that a boy who 
gets into a business office is more valuable to his em- 
ployer the second year than he is the first ; or the young 
man who starts in to learn a trade, or the young profes- 
sional man who hangs out his shingle, become more val- 
uable to himself and others as he gains experience, and 
the same rule applies to a member of a school board. 

A term of six years is none too long, and it is long 
enough, for good men who constitute our school board 
do the work as much thru civic pride and interest in 
the education of the young as from any honor that may 
come to them thru their position. 

I am glad to be able to state that, sofar as the present 
board is concerned, no question of politics or politieal 
expediency has ever come before us, and altho the 
board consists of two members of one political party and 
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one of another, there has never been the slightest hint 
of a division along political lines on any question that has 
come before the board. 


Personal Relationship in School Boards. 


Pres. Grafton S. Cushing, of the Boston board, said: 
The number of members of school boards in this country 
varies from 3 to 46. There can be no doubt about the 
general proposition that a small body of men can work 
more quickly and more harmoniously than a large one. 
Witness the fact that the average number of directors 
in a corporation is small—seven, perhaps. Boards of 
trustees are rarely large. The president of the United 
States has a small cabinet. When a board is so large 
that it is necessary to introduce formal parliamentary 
procedure you have lost to a certain extent, the personal 
relationship which smooths over differences of opinion. 
Put men around a table and let them talk things over 
and the chances are that the question will be settled 
amicably. 

The chief duty of aschool board ought to be to direct 
the general policy which is to be followed. The details 
should be left to paid officials. Unfortunately, school 
boards often insist on caring for the details themselves. 
They do not know how to delegate power. This is 
another unhappy result of too large boards. Members 
create unnecessary work for themselves partly under the 
impression that they are fulfilling a duty, partly in order 
to exercise authority. In a small board, members find 
their general duties of supervision all they can attend to. 

The preliminary step of nomination of candidates for 
school boards is quite as important as the final step of 
their election. Nomination in a political convention af- 
fords a fertile field for manipulation and wire-pulling. In 
Boston a non-partisan, non-sectarian association of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens has of late made nominations. The 
result of the movement has been a decided raising 
of the standards of the school committee. But it must 
not be supposed that the work of an association of this 
kind can be done in a year or two. It takes a long time 
to educate public opinion, and it takes longer, perhaps, 
to persuade the well disposed to come out and be counted 
at the polls. This indifference to political duties must 
be met for the present, until a time when the public con- 
science is more thoroly awakened to the duties as 
well as to the privileges of self-government, by the 
activity of some organization of men whose motives are 
above reproach. It is the only direction in which I can 
see any immediate hope of improvement in our municipal 
governments. 

One finds in the United States almost every conceiv- 
able method of appointment and election to school 
boards. Of these methods we can, I think, dismiss all 
except election at large and appointment by an official on 
whom responsibility for a bad appointment may be laid. 
But I believe that election at large will be found more 
consistent with our traditions and our institutions. We 
are educating ourselves politically when we see the ne- 
cessity of exerting ourselves to get good men for our 
school boards. Having once accustomed ourselves to do 
it in one department, we shall learn to do it in all depart- 
ments. Not until then can we boast that we are an in- 
telligent self-governing community. 


What the Board is Not. 


Mr. Hunsicker said that much has been said and writ- 
ten about the typical school board. But we, he continued, 
have neither the typical school board nor have we agreed 
upon one plan as the ideal. My opinion is that the 
school board is not a clerical bureau empowered to ap- 
point a few officials, pase upon bills, vote away its duties 
and congratulate itself that it has so little to do. A 
typical school board, as I understand it, is a creation of 
the law-making power; its members are elected by the 
suffrages of the people; it has granted it the power to 
establish, maintain, and control free public schools, and 
these powers should not be shirked nor entirely delegated 
to officials. 
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An investigation of the functions of boards in several 
cities, however, is not always encouraging toward this 
end. In Cleveland, under what is called the Federal 
system. one man is the school board, exercising all the 
functions. This plan seems to meet with some approval, 
but whether a centralization of all power in one man is 
wise is still a doubtful question. In many Western cities 
the school boards are vested with all powers, administra- 
tive, judicial, legislative. They owe no allegiance to any 
other local authority in school matters. As a rule, there 
are six members. This plan has been successful. Here 
in Boston, I understand, the school board has been grad- 
ually getting more power. Before 1875 the board, I be- 
lieve, had not the authority even to determine the location 
of a school-house, that power being in the hands of 
councils. 

School boards have little real power, and their duties 
are more or less perfunctory, unless they have absolute 
control of their finances. If compelled to prepare estimates 
to be approved by councils, these may be refused in part 
or in whole. In such a case their functions become a 
nonentity. The board can plan nothing with any degree 
of certainty. 

In my opinion, the legislative functions of school boards 
should be unhampered. They should have power to levy 
tax, to collect and disburse money. If the school board 
is to be held responsible for the successful admistration 
of the school system, it must have discretionary powers, 
both as to the amount of money required and as to the 
disposition of the same. Councils and school boards 
should be independent bodies, each attending to the duties 
in its own sphere. 

Will this lead to extravagance? If the people are alert, 
it will not. On the contrary, if a board has not this 
power, it is helpless and cannot be made responsible for 
the conditions of the schools. It should make its own 
estimates and be held strictly responsible for the money 
it expends. Briefly put—it should have complete control 
of revenues. To make the city council the dictator, to 
whom the school boards must bow, is a perversion of re- 
sponsibilities and a misinterpretation of the functions of 
a school board in ita fullest sense. 

Views Advanced in the Discussions. 

Mr. Chalmers, of Toledo, O., said that school board 
members in his city were nominated on petition of two 
hundred householders. These names all go on one ballot, 
the ballots are placed in a separate ballot-box, and 
the candidates having the largest number of votes are 
elected. This system has given excellent results. The 
board is made up of five members, who serve for five 
years. 

C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, said his board consisted 
of twelve members, all at large. They are chosen every 
two years for six years. The unwritten law is that two 
are Republicans and two Democrats at each election. 
The leading men of the city pick out the candidates and 
they pick out Democrats who shall be satisfactory to 
the Republicans and vice versa, and the four names go 
on both Republican and Democratic tickets. Politics is 
never mentioned in the school board, and of the several 
experts in the employ of the school board not even the 
board knows their politics. 

Dr. E. A. Donellan, of St. Joseph, Mo., said his board 
was now of six members, named and elected much as in 
the case of St. Louis. For the last four years this sys- 
tem has been in force and there have been no politics and 
no religion to interfere with the working of the board. 
The system has secured efficient service and has been a 
great benefit to the schools. With the appointive system, 
he said, itis impossible to keep politics out of the schools. 

Mr. Armstrong, of Chicago, said that Chicago has had 
appointive school boards, with some of the evils of that 
system. But the city has been trying to get a law on 
appointing the school boards. The trouble with large 
boards is that men get on the board who represent special. 
sections and sets of people instead of advanced educa- 
tional ideas. The Chicago board is now made up of 
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twenty-one members. He thought Chicago could not 
find Democrats who would be acceptable to the Repub- 
licans, or Republicans who would be acceptable to the 
Democrats, and he thought it safer to trust the selec- 
tion of the members of the school board to the mayor, 
who would have the responsibility of selecting efficient 
men. 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, thought that 
small boards were undoubtedly the best thing for the 
schools. Boards should not have more than five, seven, 
or nine members, and a superintendent could do more to 
arrive at a proper course for the schools by sitting down 
with each member for a half hour than when he had to 
convince a board of sixty, say, that a measure was good. 
Ward representation he felt also to be a bad thing on 
account of trading and other political evils. “Aman may 
look large in a ward,” he said, “ but when you,apread him 
out over the whole city he may look pretty small.” All 
sub-committee work is bad, he said. The whole board 
approves a sub-committee report as a matter of courtesy, 
so that you don’t get the opinion of the full board on any 
matter. Just as soon as you get a large board you get 
speeches, talking to the gallery, and all that, and what 
you want is face to face discussion like that which di- 
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rects the management of large corporations. You get a 
more liberal school board often when it does not have the 
unlimited management of its finances. This was a ques- 
tion for which the answer might not be the same for all 
communities. 

Superintendent Moulton, of Cleveland, took issue with 
a statemeut of a previous speaker that his city had a one- 
man school board. He said it had seven members, al- 
tho it does have a school director with considerable power. 
The superintendent has entire charge of the teaching 
force. He is appointed by the director, but only on ap- 
proval of the board. 

President Gerrish, of the Cleveland school board, 
thought seven members not too many in a city like his of 
400,000 inhabitants, which now has eleven schools in pro- 
cess of construction. He advocated sub-committees as a 
means of dividing the work and thus getting better men, 
men of more influence, on the board. Six of the Cleve- 
land board are college men. 

Mr. Freeman, of Washington, D.C., said that his city 
had seven members, two of them women, and all of them 
may live in the same block, for all that the law says about 
it. As for money, the only bother was to loosen the 
purse-strings, and Congress holds the strings. 





Impressions of the Boston Convention. 
By Frederick W. Coburn. 


The forty-second annual convention of the National 
Educational Association, held in Boston July 6-11, was, 
‘of course, the biggest and the greatest in the history of 
the association. It was beyond peradventure the big- 
gest in the number of people participating; the greatest 
in the quality of the addresses presented and in the in- 
spirational character of the environment. 

Just how many teachers the big convention called 
forth will perhaps never be known. It was at least three 
times the size of any recent meeting of the N. E. A. At 
noon on Friday the registration stood at 35,382, fully 
ten thousand more than the committee of arrangements 
had dared hope, even in their wildest imaginings. As 
very many teachers, especially from the immediate 
neighborhood, attended without registering, one is prob- 
ably safe in saying that from 40,000 to 50,000 people 
interested in education were attracted to Boston during 
convention week. 


How the Crowd was Handled. 


That the huge gathering never resolved itself into a 
tangle; that everything went off with exemplary smooth- 
ness, even tho badges and guide books were scarce, 
stands to the special credit of the local organization and 
especially of the reception committee, Maurice P. 
White, chairman. During the latter days of the week 
preceding, and during the entire convention week, this 
committee had men at all the railroad stations and prin- 
cipal wharves to meet trains and boats. Those advance 
agents went thru the trains as they arrived, talking with 
the new comers, answering their questions and directing 
them to the headquarters in Copley Square. Under 
their supervision everything went off satisfactorily. To 
be sure, there was some congestion of baggage, espe- 
cially at the South Terminal where the railroad people 
seemed unprepared for the emergency; but every teacher 
got his trunk sooner or later, even tho the pile of 
trunks dwindled with exasperating slowness. The re- 
ception committee consisted of 250 men and 250 boys 
who worked hard, in three relays, during the whole con- 
vention. 

Every other feature of the entertainment was in a 
proportionate scale. The accommodation committee was 
composed of seventy-two assignment clerks, fifteen floor 
walkers, six doorkeepers, eight hotel men, and twelve 
substitutes, all working in relays. In the literature de- 
partment thirty young men and women were kept con- 


stantly busy preparing bundles of the guide books, 
pamphlets, tickets, and programs required by each dele- 
gate, and at the normal school twenty-five people were 
kept at work on the card catalogs of members, getting 
the cards ready for the registration clerks. These 
figures will perhaps convey some idea of the magnitude 
of the routine necessary to enrolling and distributing so 
vast acrowd. And with all the perfection of the ma- 
chinery one hitch occurred on Monday morning when J. 
Pluvius fell upon a line of dauntless delegates which ex- 
tended far down Boylston street from the Walker build- 
ing and ignominiously routed them. For the most part, 
however, the mechanism was so perfect that Boston as- 
similated the great throng as easily as if it were a con- 
vention of a few hundred members. 

Everything in fact goes to show that President Eliot, 
assisted by Edmund R. Warren of the local executive 
committee, made some very wise choices in the selection 
of the heads of committees. Among those who deserve 
marked credit, if a few from many may be singled out, 
are Mr. Holker Abbott, president of the Copley Society, 
who supervised the admirable green and white decora- 
tions; Prof. George N. Wendell, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, chairman of the halls committee, 
who was remarkably successful in his administration of 
the seating arrangements; Miss Grace Minns, chairman 
of the hospitality committee, whose force of assistants, 
composed mainly of women, was by long odds the largest 
department of the local organization; J. Frederick Hop- 
kins, art supervisor of Boston schools, who took entire 
charge of the convention signs, making every bit of 
lettering a work of art. These, of course, are only a few 
names from among the 3,000 Boston people who served 
in the various committees. 


Musical. 


A taste of musical Boston was afforded by the great 
performance at Symphony Hall of Hector Berlioz’ “ The 
Damnation of Faust,” gotten up by Mr. B. J. Lang, 
chairman of the music committee. The forces of the 
Handel and Haydn society, the Cecilia Club, the Apollo 
Club, the Amphion Club, and other organizations were 
drawn upon, with the result that several thousands of the 
delegates were privileged to listen to a very smooth, 
satisfactory rendering of this famous production. 

To describe even in a fragmentary way the efforts 
that were made by Boston people and organizations to 
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render the visitor’s stay pleasant and profitable is almost 
a herculean task, but in the interest of common grati- 
tude it should certainly be attempted. Boston may be 
reserved and undemonstrative; but those of us who saw 
parties of flushed and happy teachers in Quincy Market, 
cheered over and over again by the marketmen in their 
white aprons, got quite a different idea. If Boston 
seemed indifferent about having the convention, she cer- 
tainly showed herself cordial and enthusiastic beyond 
any one’s expectation when it came. 


The Boston Newspapers. 

For one thing be it recorded that the newspapers ac- 
corded to the gathering something of the importance it 
deserved. Boston papers are odd, with their rabid sen- 
sationalism and their almost morbid fear of giving free 
advertising to anybody who ought to pay a dollar a line. 
But in case of this convention they evidently saw no ad- 
vertising, and they accordingly allowed their young men 
to make almost unlimited copy out of the visiting school 
teachers and their doings. The Transcript, as befitted 
its generally high standard, undoubtedly led all the 
others in the amount of space it gave to the association’s 
happenings, printing whole pages of the discussions and 
chronicling every essential news item. The Herald and 
Globe, moreover, were not far behind; and in copious- 
ness of photographic illustration quite outdid themselves. 
The Munseyized Journal was also very attentive, as were 
Mr. Barrett’s two papers, the Advertiser and Record, while 
even the Traveller fairly surprised those who are 
familiar with its ordinary predilection for yellowness. 
The suburban press also gave a great deal of space to 
the convention. 

Now, truthfully to any one who knows the Boston 
papers—who remembers, for example, how compara- 
tively little space they devoted to the big Christian 
Science convention which convened just before the 
N. E. A. meetings began—this enthusiasm for a body of 
educators seems a little surprising, and not less so was 
the eagerness with which society (with the capital S), 
which in Boston is supposed to be especially exclusive and 
haughty, extended the glad hand to the visiting hosts. 
Receptions, teas, and similar functions at private resi- 
dences in Boston, Brookline, and elsewhere followed each 
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other in headlong succession. Some of these were, of 
course, professionally suggested, as when Mrs. Storrow, 
wife of Mr. J. J. Storrow of the Boston school com- 
mittee, entertained a large party at the charming Storrow 
summer home in Weston; or as when Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, she of school temperance fame, invited delegates 
to a reception—at her Dorchester home. Again, what 
was more natural than that Mr. D. C. Heath, the great 
publisher, should keep open house at Heathside, which 
was visited by a great number of the teachers? 


But many of the houses that were thrown open are 
lived in by people who might be supposed to be only re- 
motely interested in the cause of education. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. John L. Gardner (Mrs. “Jack” as the Bos- 
ton papers irreverently call her) regretted that the cele- 
brated Venetian palace, the “ Isabella Stuart Gardner 
Museum in the Fenway,” was closed for the summer; 
but pleasantly entertained a party of 200 teachers at her 
summer residence in Brookline. And it’s something of 
an honor to be invited by Mrs. Jack, as many a social 
climber in Boston will tell you. Still more amusing, as 
an example of the form Bostonese hospitality may takes 
was the invitation extended by Mr. Samuel D. Warren 
to watch a polo game at Karlstein, his sumptuous place 
on the Charles river in Dedham. About 100 teachers 
went out there, cutting the association meetings, to 
watch a fast polo match between two local teams. Of 
course that was all right—indeed was educational in its 
way; but we teachers are not usually in the polo players’ 
class. 

These are only examples of many, many invitations to 
teachers to share briefly in the life of well-to-do Boston 
—an opportunity of which hundreds availed themselves 
very gladly. Besides these private receptions the 
teachers were entertained on every hand by the nation, 
by the city of Boston, and by all sorts of institutions, 
educational, philanthropic, and commercial. The authori- 
ties at the Navy Yard in Charlestown gave every oppor- 
tunity to the visitors to inspect the various buildings and 
the warships which included the monitor Amphitrite and 
the historic frigate, “Old Ironsides.” The regular 
weekly inspection and drill of the marines also attracted 
a large attendance. 





First Year Class in Paper Folding and Cutting, Birmingham, Ala.—J. H. Phillips, Supt.{of Schools. 
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The Municipality Extends a Hand. 


The city of Boston among various courtesies, tendered 
an informal luncheon at the Somerset to about one 
hundred of the leading educators and committee men, 
Mayor Patrick A. Collins presiding. Among those pres- 
sent were President and Mrs. Eliot; President Butler, 
of Columbia; Mrs. Collins; Commissioner Harris; Presi- 
dent Wheeler, of the University of California; President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin; Miss Agnes A. Erwin, of Radcliffe; 
Professor Sedgwick, of the Institute of Technology; 
President Keyes, of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion; Grafton D. Cushing, president of the Boston school 
committee, and Mrs. John L. Gardner. At this dinner, 
tho there was no formal speechmaking, President Eliot, 
in reply in Mayor Collins’ words of welcome, made one 
of his simple little two-minute talks which may be worth 
quoting entire: 

“In Boston, here, I have frequently something to do 
as a host; it gives me pleasure to be here as a guest, and 
to return the thanks of this association to the city of 
Boston for its recognition of the usefulness and worth 
of the association. When I look about me and see this 
beauty and luxury, my mind goes back to that time—two 
hundred and fifty years ago—when the work of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts was begun by, the Puritans. It 
was out of their poverty that they founded the Boston 
Latin school and laid the foundations of a national edu- 
cation. And then I think of the progress of education 
during the last one hundred and fifty years and its legiti- 
mate result, the wealth and power that we see all about 
us. It is fitting that Boston should entertain the Na- 
tional Educational Association—Boston, the community 
of all the world which spends most and gives most for 
education. Boston has always believed in the con- 
structive power of education, and her strength to-day is 
the consequence of that faith. Boston welcomes the 
association to much of beauty and splendor. I see here 
representatives of the great Public Library of Boston 
and also a-representative of the system of metropolitan 
parks. These are worthy works of a democracy en- 
lightened by education. I thank you, Mr. Mayor, for 
your thoughtfulness in welcoming the association to 
Boston at this time.” 

Another direction in which the city of Boston showed 
courtesy to the teachers was in protecting them from 
sharpers, many of whom, attracted by the presence of a 
great crowd, had made tracks for Boston. Chief Watts 
“flooded” the Copley Square district with inspectors 
and plain clothes men, so effectively that no losses were 
reported. In fact the visiting teachers encountered no 
crooks anywhere, except those in Boston’s streets. 

All the educational institutions of the greater city as 
well as the Museum of the Fine Arts made special 
efforts to attract the teachers. The Art Museum during 
the week registered more than 18,000 visitors, of whom 
probably ninety per cent. were N. E. A. delegates. The 
special exhibition of portraits by John. S. Sargent un- 
doubtedly was a great drawing card. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology also held 
open house with the great advantage of having the N. 
E. A. headquarters within its gates. The teachers of 
science in particular were treated to exhibitions of me- 
chanical engineering tests, involving a new set of ex- 
periments in the “breaking strain,” and similar techni- 
calities. The electrical equipment and the departments 
of architecture and of rural architecture proved to be of 
especial interest to most of the visitors. 


Out at Cambridge. 


Harvard university, of course, entertained in ways be- 
fitting its reputation for resources and hospitality. For 
the accommodation of visitors the university provided a 
corps of forty student guides, twenty-five of whom were 
on service which was free all day, and all of them during 
the afternoon. Receptions were held every afternoon at 
Phillips Brooks’ house, presided over by a committee of 
thirty of the wives of Harvard professors. Several re- 
ceptions were also held at the Harvard Union, and on 
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four afternoons of the week Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler 
gave in Sanders’ theater an illustrated lecture which de- 
scribed the university—its organization, equipment, his- 
tory, and natural environment. Immediately after each 
lecture guides conducted those of the audience who de- 
sired about the university grounds. Special invitations 
were also extended to N. E. A. delegates by the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, the Botanical museum, the Bo- 
tanic garden, the Mineralogical museum, the Geological 
museum, the Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology, the Semitic museum, the Fogg Art 
museum, the Germanic museum, the Astronomical ob- 
servatory, the Arnold arboretum and many other depart- 
ments. . On one occasion a young guide handled a party 
of 250 so effectively and so entertainingly that at the 
close of the afternoon the party unanimously gave him a 
vote of thanks and a series of ringing cheers. In 
general the guides made themselves highly popular with 
their parties. Enrollment of teachers for the classes at 
the Harvard summer school went busily on during con- 
vention. Just how large the attendance will be cannot. 
at this writing be predicted; but it will undoubtedly go 
far beyond the one-thousand mark. It is estimated that 
about 25 per cent. of the delegates from without New 
England will remain over until late in August, and of 
these the Harvard summer school will, of course, get a 
large proportion. 

Not only educational institutions, but all manner of 
other characteristic Bostonian enterprises endeavored to 
make the teacher’s stay a pleasant one. Among the de- 
partment stores the Jordan-Marsh Company was prompt 
in offering the privileges of its special waiting room. 
Other merchants sought to attract the women delegates 
to the fascinating shopping district. ; 

In quite another direction we find the Fore River 
Ship and Engine Company of Quincy Point welcomed a 
large party which came down to look over the protected 
cruiser Des Moines, now fitting out, and the two great 
battleships Rhode Island and New Jersey, still on the 
the stocks. 

Inspecting Ocean Steamships. 

Above many other attractions the port of Boston, as 
predicted in a recent article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
proved very fascinating to the teachers, many of whom 
here saw the ocean for the first time. The Dominion 
and Cunard steamship lines both extended hospitality. 
It happened fortunately that the “ New England,” one of 
the crack ships of the former line, was at her dock in 
Charlestown during the first few days of the convention, 
so that a series of afternoon receptions was possible, and 
on the day the ‘“‘ New England” sailed for Liverpool a 
great number of delegates interviewed for the first time 
the inspiriting sight of a transatlantic’s departure. Mid- 
way in the week the “ Ivernia,” of the Cunard line, one 
of the two largest vessels plying on the Boston service, 
entered her dock at East Boston and was on inspection 
on Friday by special invitation of Mr. Alexander Martin, 
agent of the line. 

In various other ways the teachers from distant inland 
points showed their appreciation of sea-swept Boston. 
Thousands visited the state bathing-beaches at Revere 
and Nantasket. A single excursion to the latter beach, 
the munificent gift of Mr. Augustus Hemenway, carried 
750 enthusiasts on board the steamer Miles Standish, 
down to the sea sands. Again on Saturdaya large party 
made a tour of inspection among the municipal bath- 
houses, conducted by Dr. Laura Hughes, medical director 
of this department, and James L. Walsh, physical di- 
rector. The Marine Park at City Point, South Boston, 
also was discovered by a number of Westerners who pro- 
claimed it the finest recreation ground of its kind in the 
world. Many went boating from this park. Many 
others also were tipped off to the effect that they should 
not leave Boston without a glimpse at the aquatic life of 
the Charles river; they accordingly went canoeing. 

General Sight Seeing. 

Besides accepting all sorts of special invitations the 

visiting teachers, as the week progressed, were found 
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reaching out boldly on their own initiative from the near 
known, represented by Copley Square and its environs, 
to the distant unknown which appeared to be Brookline, 
Concord, Salem, Plymouth, Provincetown, etc. Concord 
and Lexington undoubtedly drew the heaviest crowds; 
the. number visiting the former place being estimated at 
10,000. Well-known Concord people, like Miss Ellen 
Emerson, daughter of the philosopher, and Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop (Margaret Sidney), the writer and publisher 
who now lives in Hawthorne’s old house, entertained 
great throngs of the N. E. A. pilgrims. 

Salem for some reason did not draw so well as had 
been anticipated, tho about 3,000 visitors were in 
town during the week. Sixteen high school boys acted 
as guides, conducting good sized parties to Essex insti- 
tute, the Peabody Academy of Science, the Phillips 
grammar school where “esthetic and educational de- 
coration of the wall space in school-rooms was begun 
under the direction of Ross Turner;” the Roger Williams 
house, and other interesting places. The relics of the 
witchcraft delusion are said to have amused the teachers 
beyond anything else in old Salem. 

Plymouth, of course, always a favorite with tourists, 
was thronged with educators all the week, the steamboat 
accommodations being played to a standstill and all train 
and trolley services crowded. Probably fewer than had 
been hoped made the delightful voyage to Provincetown, 
but certainly those who went to the quaint old jumping- 
off place felt themselves well repaid for the time thus 
spent. Elsewhere on the coast, North Shore and South 
Shore—Nahant, Beverly, Manchester, and Gloucester, or 
Weymouth, Hingham, Cohasset, and Marshfield—edu- 
cators swarmed in large parties and small. In fact, the 
vacation resorts of Eastern Massachusetts must have en- 
tered into serious competition with the convention meet- 
ings; tho beyond doubt the historical and other pil- 
grimages were more valuable to the average teacher 
than listening to papers that can be read later. 


Impressions of Delegates. 


The Boston Herald on July 12 published several 
columns of short interviews with leading educators in at- 
tendance at the convention. To quote from them at 
length would be obviously beyond the scope of THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL. It may be interesting however, to 
record a few of the generalizations that appear in inter- 
view after interview. One fact that seems to have as- 
tonished Western and Southern visitors—for it is re- 
ferred to by such men as Pres. B. F. Capell, of Potter 
university; Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, of Lincoln, Neb.; Mr. 
James S. Curry, of Cleveland, O.; Prin. J. A. Bivens, of 
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the Charlotte, N. C., high school; Pres. J. N. Wilkinson, 
ofthe Kansas state normal; Pres. A. J. Matthews, of the 
Territorial Normal school, Tempe, Ariz.; State Supt. 
Thomas J. Kirk, of California, and at least a score of 
others—is that the far-famed frozen manner of dyed-in- 
the-wool Bostonians is only a myth of the joke-smiths, 
and that the cordiality and hospitality of the Hubbites 
are in reality their most striking characteristic. An- 
other feature of the greater Boston which impressed 
most of the educators who were interviewed was the re- 
markable extent to which civic improvements have 
been carried. The cleanness of the streets—a depart- 
ment in which most Bostonians probably did not realize 
that their city is strong—is frequently referred to, and 
the park system comes in for well-deserved eulogiums. 
Probably the opinions of thousands of the delegates may 
be summed up in this of Prin. S. A. Underwood, of. the 
Kansas City high school: “One is very profoundly im- 
pressed with this city of Boston, not only by the appear- 
ance of her streets and public buildings, but by the way 
in which she has worked out the problem in preserving 
the harmony that should exist between nature and arti- 
ficial construction in the erection of her buildings, the 
laying out of her fine streets and avenues and the plant- 
ing of their shade in the location of the trees. That 
harmony which should exist between nature and art has 
been preserved in Boston in a way that I have never 
seen carried out in any other city. It is a problem 
which we are now at work upon in Kansas City on much 
the same lines as those adopted in Boston. We have our 
great park of 1,400 acres and we have our parkway and 
boulevard system. We shall hope to obtain the same 
degree of success in the end as has Boston to-day. I 
consider it to be the most artistic city in the country.” 

The other Bostonian specialty that the delegates are 
most nearly unanimous in praising is the street trans- 
portation system, involving the subway-elevated and the 
radiating network of trolley lines. As Chancellor 
MacCracken, of New York university, said: “The 
new thing in Boston which has impressed me is the 
levity of your amphibian elevated, which seems equally at 
home among the things in heaven and the things under 
the earth.” 

Again State Supt. Kirk, of California, said: “ Your 
railways, your streets, and one thing above all others, 
your great subway impress me most. I have never seen 
such an admirable railway service in any city that I have 
been in. Two or three times when heated I have gone 
below into the subway just to cool off. The transfer 
system surpasses anything I have known elsewhere.” 

Other civic features which naturally enough excited 
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admiration among the teachers who talked for publica- 
tion are the uniform politeness of the policemen and 
street railway employees; the number of the literary as- 
sociations clustering about the town; the value generally 
of the historical asset; the weather which was, as regu- 
larly occurs during convention week, torrid enough to 
make delegates from Alabama and Arizona glad to go 
back home to cool off. 


Character of the Meetings. 


As for the convention meetings themselves, the 
synopses of addresses, as printed in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
will tell most of the story. The attendance and en- 
thusiasm were satisfactory, considering the weather and 
the attractions of the environment. Practically every- 
thing went off as scheduled. On one occasion a little 
friction arose among the delegates from Florida, but 
President Eliot’s tact promptly restored good nature. 

One other exciting incident occurred. The educators 
have probably not yet stopped talking of the impassioned 
protest made by Miss Margaret Haley, of Chicago, against 
the resolution offered at the Huntington Hall meeting 
on Wednesday, providing that the power to name the 
committee on nomination be placed in the hands of the 
president instead of having the members thereof chosen 
by the delegation from the various states. How Miss 
Haley herself regards the outcome of this contest ap- 
pears in her reported utterance at the Catholic Union 
reception of July 9. She said; “We are fighting for 
democracy. It is not a fight for the teachers merely, or 
for women, or even for the children, but for humanity. 
It is not only for Chicago, but for Boston and the nation. 
Icarry back with me the glad message of appreciation to 
the teachers of Chicago for what they have done. The 
movement this afternoon is only a single manifestation 
of a tendency toward autocracy and concentration of 
authority. Democracy is the basis of our institutions, 
and if they are to be preserved there must be democracy 
in education. Should this fail, then would come a long, 
black night.” 

Next Year. 

The newly-elected president of the National Educa- 

tional Association is John W. Cook, of Illinois. McHenry 
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Rhoades, of Kentucky, was chosen treasurer. The 
Missouri delegation started a lively agitation for St. 
Louis as the only possible candidate for next year’s con- 
vention. Seattle is also being considered. 

Directors were elected as follows: Alabama, J. W. 
Abercrombie; Arizona, A. J. Matthews; Arkansas, John 
H. Hinemon; California, Thomas J. Kirk; Colorado, I. 
C. Greenlee; Connecticut, Charles H. Keyes; District of 
Columbia, Alexander T. Stuart; Georgia W. W. Slaton, 
Idaho, May L. Scott; Illinois, Catherine Goggin; Indiana, 
T. A. Mott; Indian Territory, J. D. Benedict; Iowa, A. 
B. Storm; Kansas, J. W. Spindler; Kentucky, E. H. 
Mark; Louisiana, Warren Easton; Maine, J. S. Locke; 
Maryland, M. Bates Stephens; Massachusetts, Louis B. 
Nash; Michigan, D. W. Springer; Minnesota, W. F. 
Kunze; Mississippi, E. E. Bass; Missouri, Ben Blewett; 
Montana, Oscar J. Craig; Nebraska, Edwin J. Bodwell: 
New Hampshire, Channing Folson; New Jersey, John 
Enright; New York, A. S. Downing; North Carolina, 
Lydia A. Yates; North Dakota, W. E. Hoover; Ohio, 
W. H. Kirk; Oklahoma, Andrew R. Hickam; Oregon, 
E. D. Ressler; Pennsylvania, J. W. Lansinger; Rhode 
Island, W. B. Jacobs; South Dakota, C. M. Young; 
Tennessee, D. J. Johns, Jr.; Texas, A. Caswell Ellis; 
Utah, W. J. Kerr; Vermont, Walter E. Ranger; Vir- 
ginia, F. J. Jarman; Washington, F. B. Cooper; West 
Virginia, Lucy Robinson; Wisconsin, L. D, Harvey; 
Wyoming, Estelle Reel. 

The national council of the N. E. A. made an excel- 
lent choice of presiding officer for the next year by elect- 
ing Mr. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, formerly superintendent 
at Omaha, now at the head of the Boston department of 
the American Book Company. Associated with Mr. 
Kitzpatrick are: Vice president, Joseph Swain, of Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, James Van Sickle, of Maryland; 
member of the executive committee, Miss Anna Tolman 
Smith, of Washington, D. C.; membership committee, 
Albert G. Lane, of Illinois; W. T. Harris, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Frank A. Fitzpatrick, of Massachusetts; com- 
mittee on investigations and appropriations, James M. 
Greenwood, of Missouri; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, of Massa- 
chusetts; Elmer E. Brown, of California; and William R. 
Harper, of Illinois. 
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How the Publishing Interests Entertained. 


A long article should properly be written on the en- 
tertainment offered to teachers by the great publishing 
houses whose main or branch offices are in Boston. The 
abolition of commercial exhibits from convention build- 
ings really put the local houses at something of an ad- 
vantage, for they invited the delegates, as it were, to 
their homes. 

Beyond question the munificence of the two great 
houses of Ginn & Company and Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company will long be specially remembered—if for no 
other reason, because of the valuable—one may say, in- 
valuable—guide-books which they distributed gratis to 
every visiting member of the N. E. A. 

The heralded Ginn guide-book, written by Mr. Edwin 
M. Bacon, perhaps the most competent living authority 
in matters of Boston history and geography, was found 
to be a handsome book of 120 pages; “an historical 
itinerary, a progress from past to present,” as the pre- 
face states. In mechanical execution it could hardly be 
bettered, and the contents certainly justify the pub- 
lishers’ claim that it is “the standard Boston guide- 
book.” Armed with it many a teacher was able without 
help to make interesting little journeys to important 
places; and to everybody, including the teachers from 
eastern Massachusetts the information contained in the 
book in most readable form, must have proved exceed- 
ingly interesting. Indeea this book of Mr. Bacon’s is 
one that will be found in educators’ libraries for many 
years to come—a pleasant and valuable souvenir of the 
N. E. A. convention of 1903. 

In another direction the Ginn activity was equally 
pleasant, and helpful. Besides receiving almost count- 
less visitors at the Beacon Street offices—on the site, as 
we know, of the famous home of John Hancock—the 
Ginn management under the able generalship of Mr. A. 
H. Kenerson, was busily engaged all the week in sending 
parties of educators out to the Athenaeum Press, Cam- 
bridge, where you may see every process of book-making 
—composition, engraving, electrotyping, printing, and 
binding. This was a chance—coupled with a charming 
lunch proposition—which teachers eagerly snapped up, 
making it a lively undertaking to furnish carriages 
enough to take all who applied. On the first day of the 
convention perhaps one hundred people went out to the 
Press; on the next day about 400; and after that an 
average of about 500 daily. All received a handsome 
souvenir booklet containing descriptions and pictures of 
processes, etc. 

The Houghton-Mifflin guide-book, as befits the charac- 
ter of this honored house, is devoted to “ Literary Land- 
marks of Boston.” It is the work of Mr. Lindsay Swift, of 
the Boston public library, and an admirable compilation 
itis. Surely in future no visitor to Boston, whether school 
teacher, merchant, minister, or writer, can afford to prowl 
about the queer London-like streets on Beacon Hill or 
the broad avenues of the Back Bay without taking the 
handbook along. . Uninstructed you walk thru Pinckney 
street or Louisburg square and see merely an aggregation 
of queer old houses; but with Mr. Swift’s book in hand 
what illumination, what added pleasure! You may then 
fare from street number to street number learning that 
in almost every other house of these literature-devoted 
wards some capable writer lived in the golden days,.or 
still lives, for Boston’s literary glory has by no means all 
of it departed. It is a great boon to the pilgrim to be 
able so readily to pick out not only the houses where 
Holmes, Prescott, Motley, Parkman, Channing, Louisa 
Alcott, Charles Sumner, and a host of other departed 
authors lived, but also the present residences of Arlo 
Bates, Judge Robert Grant, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mar- 
garet Deland, Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry Demarest Lloyd, the two Doles (Nathan 
Haskell and Rev. Charles F.), and many others of the 
people who are now writing books and magazine articles. 


Mr. Swift’s book is of about sixty pages and is certainly 
of more than ephemeral interest. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, besides presenting 
the teachers with this admirable handbook, did their full 
share of entertaining in other ways. A steady stream 
of superintendents poured all the week into the editorial 
quarters where Mr. H. N. Wheeler and Dr. Albert 
Leonard served as hosts, while down stairs in the artistic 
book-room were J. D. Phillips and other gentlemen 
who entertained grade teachers by the hundred. No. 4 
Park street was indeed a lively center for several days. 
Large parties were also sent out to the Riverside Press, 
in Cambridge, the establishment from which so much 
good printing has gone forth. 

The other Boston publishers were not behindhand in 
the work of entertainment. At two centers in especial 
—110 Boylston street, and 116 Summer street—the 
teachers found an almost bewildering display. 

The former number stands for the Walker building 
which is said to contain more publishers than any other 
strugture in the United States. Practically all, even 
those which do not handle text-books kept open house. 
The pleasant rooms of D. C. Heath & Company natur- 
ally attracted a great many of the attendants. Those, 
too, who visited Mr. Heath’s private residence were 
gloriously entertained. In the same building the Prang 
Educational Company had its rooms tastefully arranged 
for the reception of guests. Miss Ruth E. Gould did the 
honors of the occasion, assisted—at times—by Mr. W. 
E. Cochrane, Eastern manager of the firm. An exhibi- 
tion of work from North Tonawanda, N. Y., formed part 
of the Prang entertainment and proved well worth see- 
ing. D. Appleton & Company were represented by Mr. 
W. Stuart Walker and the Milton Bradley Company had 
called in its agents from all over the country to enjoy 
convention festivities. One of the most attractive ex- 
hibits was that of the Dixon Pencil Company who, be- 
sides showing all manner of drawing media, had also a 
collection of work done by pupils in Brooklyn public 
schools—an admirable way of attesting the value of the 
Dixon pencils. The non-text-book houses, such as W. 
A. Wilde & Company, the Essex Publishing Co., Virtue 
& Company opened their doors and gave out circulars 
and announcements to anybody interested. 

At the Summer street establishment of J. S. Hammett 
& Company you might have seen all manner of arts and 
crafts’ material; basketry performed at Deerfield or lent 
by Mr. G. Wharton James, he of the Grand Cajion fame. 
Here, too, was Mrs. Todd, of Minneapolis, with a large 
display of her celebrated looms which have so often been 
mentioned in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. And at this address, 
of course, were the various teachers’ books and helps 
provided by E. L. Kellogg & Company and A. Flanagan 
Company. The honored Boston house of Little, Brown 
& Compary was also on the spot with a good showing 
of supplementary books. All told, 116 Summer street 
was a good place for teachers to go to during convention 
week. 

The American Book Company, besides its handsome 
quarters at 93 Summer street, opened a large parlor 
at the Hotel Brunswick where Mr. Fitzpatrick’s assist- 
ants rendered all possible aid to teachers looking out 
for the books published by this great house. Mr. Green, 
business manager of the A. B. C., was present at the 
convention, receiving his friends at the Brunswick. 


ERPEN 


A recommendation for an appropriation of $1,500 for 
a committee to look into the economic status of teachers 
thruout the country was adopted by the N. E. A. The 
committee consists of Carroll D. Wright, William 
McAndrew, Professor Giddings, of Columbia; Annie Tol- 
man Smith, of the Bureau of Education; Catherine Gog- 
gin, of the Teachers’ Federation, and Professor Adams, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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A Plan for Selecting Teachers for Increase of Salary. 
By Supt. J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. 


Beginning with September, the salaries of 150 teach- 
ers in the Baltimore schools will be increased. The plan 
under which these teachers were selected, and which is 
described below, is one that must, I believe, serve a de- 
cidedly broader purpose than to test the ability of the 
few who can be included in the advance at any one time. 
In general it may be said that the Baltimore teachers 
are, at the present time, second to none in professional 
activity. The public is appreciative of their efforts, and 
there exists in our city a very fine public spirit both as 
to better salaries and to better school buildings. 

From the report of the committee on rules of the 
board of education, made in June, 1902, I quote the foi- 
lowing: 

One hundred of the assistants of the elementary schools 
apportioned among the groups shall receive salaries of $600 
per annum. This number shall be composed of such teachers 
as have been five years in the service, who shall be recom- 
mended by the superintendent for the increase by reason of 
their efficiency, ascertained by some method to be adopted 
by him. This increase will be paid only when the salary ac- 
count, in the judgment of the board, will justify it. 

From a later report of the same committee, the follow- 
ing: 

1. The teachers must have taught in the public schools of 
the city at least five consecutive years. 

2. They must be nominated for the increase by the unani- 
mous vote of the superintendent and the assistant superin- 
tendents, based upon their efficiency. 

3. Each one of them must pass a satisfactory examination 
in some one subject to be selected by the applicant from an 
appropriate list of subjects to be chosen by the superintend- 
ent. 

4, The superintendent shall make an annual report to the 
board as to the work of the teachers thus selected, and the 
board shall determine from year to year which teachers shall 
be entitled to remain upon the list. 

5. The teachers thus selected shall be entitled to receive 
this additional salary when the appropriations made by the 
city for the salaries of teachers shall, in the judgment of the 
board, permit. 


Shortly after the adoption of these rules, I sent to 
each principal a letter containing the following request: 

Please furnish me, at your earliest convenience, the names 
of afew of the most efficient teachers in your group who 
have been teaching not less than five years in Baltimore, and 
who are receiving salaries less than $600 per year. Arrange 
the names in the order of merit. In no case should a list 
contain more than ten names. 


At that time there were on file three reports on the 
efficiency of teachers and there were also reports made 
out by the teachers themselves in December, 1900, giv- 
ing in detail the following facts: (a) education; (b) 
special training, if any; (c) experience in teaching, if 
any, before appointment in Baltimore; (d) date of ap- 
pointment in Baltimore; (e) special courses of study 
pursued since appointment. These personal reports were 
carefully examined. ‘The principals’ lists were compared 
with the reports already on file, and changes in rating, 
where any had been made, were carefully inquired into. 

The following directions have for two years been re- 
garded by principals in reporting the efficiency of ‘teach- 
ers. Rules of similar import are now followed in most 
large cities. They are not peculiar to us. 


Suggestions on Estimating Efficiency. 
A—PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY. 


Management of Children—This includes what is usually 
calied the discipline of the room, and also the general 
influence of the teacher's management on the develop- 
ment of character. Both the results and the methods of 
a teacher’s management of the children should be taken 
into consideration. There may be, on one side, good 
order not based on fear of punishment, but brought about 
by astrong teacher’s kindly influence over her pupils, and, 
en the other hand, there may be strict order attained by 
an unnecessary frequency of cases of discipline, and a 
manifestation of caprice or unnecessary harshness. 


Instruction.—A_ teacher’s power to instruct should be 
judged both by the results accomylished and by the edu- 
cational value of her methods of teaching. The princi- 
pal should take into consideration the influence which 
her instruction has on the development of the children’s 
intelligence, interest, self-activity, and progress. 

Attentiion to Details of School Business.—This includes 
the teacher’s regularity of attendance (tardiness), accur- 
acy and neatness of record work, promptness in required 
reports, readiness to carry out directions (co-operation), 
the neatness of the room, and similar matters. 


B—PROFESSIONAL QUALITIES. 


Scholarship.—This includes the academic education re- 
ceived by the teacher, the general information which she 
possesses and preparation for her special work. 

Professional Interest and Zeal.—By this is meant the 
desire for self-improvement, the habit of reading good 
literature, and of using the means of self-culture, which, 
thru lectures and otherwise, the city offers. It includes 
professional progressiveness, attending teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. 

Personal Qualifications.—This report should show the 
general estimate which the principal places on the value 
of the presence and assistance of the teacher as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the school. It includes the teach- 
er’s tact in dealing with parents, pupils, and associate 
teachers, and her general influence. 

An entire month was spent by superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendents in a final inspection of the work 
of teachers recommended by the principals in reply to 
the letter quoted above. Ina few instances, after con- 
sultation with the principal, a list was revised by re-ar- 
rangement of some of the names as to relative merit. 
Our visits were not limited to the teachers on the princi- 
pal’s final list. 

As soon as our inspection of school-room work was 
completed, each principal received the following letter: 

Dear Sir—As you are aware, the salaries of one hundred 
of the most efficient teachers of the city, who have been five 
years in the service, and who now receive less than $600 per 
year, are to be advanced to $600, practically a twenty per 
cent. increase. The increase is to be based on merit, deter- 
mined chiefly by inspection of regular school work; .but 
partly by an examination in one subject, to be chosen by the 
teacher from an approved list of subjects. 

The examination may be (a) written, in answer to set 
questions, subject to the usual limitations of time and place; 
or it may take the form (b) of an oral discussion of a paper 
of not fewer than 1500 words prepared for the purpose. 
Reasonable time will be allowed for the preparation of the 
papers. 

our judgment of the merit of the following named 
teachers is oy by assistant superintendent and super- 
intendent. shall be glad, therefore, if they desire it, to 
present their names to the board, as soon as the final condi- 
tion, (a) or (b) has been successfully met: 


Should any paper be rejected, the examiners will not feel 
at liberty to disclose the fact except to the one concerned. 
In no case will any name be published before favorable action 
is had upon it by the board. 

Please notify me as soon as possible, preferably within 
three days, whether in each case the nomination is desired. 
Please give me at the same time each teacher’s choice of 
subject. Also, indicate in each case whether plan (a) or 
plan (b) is preferred. 


List of Topics. 


Accompanying the above letter was a list of topics, 
made out in accordance with the board’s rule, as follows: 


. Froebel’s Laws Applied to Primary School Work. 

. Educational Value of Plays and Games. 

. Individuality in Class Management. 

. Flexible Grading. 

. Group Teaching. 

. The Bad Boy Problem. 

. Indirect and Direct Moral Training.  . 

. A Discussion of Herbert Spencer’s Educational 
Theories. 
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. (Any other great name may be substituted, as Her- 
bart, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Montaigne, Comenius.) 

9. My Method of Teaching , together 
with the Educational Principles upon which My Method 
is Based. 

(The blank may be filled with any school subject in 
which the teacher is specially interested.) 

10. Conditions Favorable to the Best Intellectual De- 
velopment of the Child. 

11. Thé Scope and Purpose of Authority. _ In School 
is it Limited, as Bosanquet holds for the State, to “ Hin- 
dering Hindrances to the Best Life?” 

12. Essential Differences in Ideals of Old and New Ed- 
ucational Regimes. 

18. Conditions of Modern Life an Index of Require- 
ments in the School. 

14. Reciproeal Relations of Formal and Culture 
Studies. 

15. Psychological Value of the Arts as Material for 
Study. 

16. Development of Social Sense in School Life. 

17. Humanistic Values and Technical Values in Na- 
ture Study. 

18. The Basis and Purpose of Correlation. 

19. Psychological Value of Hand Work. 

Excellent school-room work has been considered the 
prime requisite for these nominations. Competition in 
this direction, it is evident, was open to all. Since, how- 
ever, the examination was to be upon a subject of the 
teacher’s choice, and since many subjects were sure to 
be chosen, there could be no competition in the presenta- 
tion of papers, there being no exact way of judging the 
relative merit of papers on widely different topics. It 
must also be remembered that an excellent paper is not 
the first consideration. Many teachers whose school-room 
work is ordinary, or even below mediocrity, are able to 
prepare good papers; their theory outruns their practice. 
It is better for any school system that teachers wait for 
promotion till their practice overtakes their theory. 

One hundred invitations were issued. Seven were de- 
clined. Seven additional invitations were thereupon 
issued and accepted. In every case plan (b) was chosen— 
the thesis and its defense. In the list of those invited 
are teachers of all grades, from the first to the eighth. 
It is one of the merits of our plan that it encourages a 
teacher to earn promotion by study and effort, which will 
continually react beneficially upon the class which 
she is engaged in teaching, whether it be of high grade 
or low. Promotion does not mean going from a low 
grade to a higher one. Moreover, the hope of promotion 
does not divert. the atten- 
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Each paper was read by the three members of the exam- 
ining board, notes being made as a basis for questioning. 
Every candidate spent from twenty to forty minutes in 
an oral examination, each member of the examining board 
questioning the teacher carefully upon some phase of her 
subject, including the books or articles quoted. We 
thus came to know the woman behind the paper, and the 
knowledge of merit thus attained will serve as a guide in 
future promotions to higher positions; indeed, it has al- 
ready served this purpose in no less than nine instances. 

It is not an easy thing to determine the relative effi- 
ciency of teachers; yet, when considerations such as 
those by which we have been guided are carefully fol- 
lowed, the result cannot be far from correct. Enemies 
of civil service reform allege that examinations do not 
examine; and its best friends readily admit that there 
are many important elements that the ordinary written 
examination fails to take account of; still, it is safer than 
unchecked personal preference. Weuse it in admitting 
substitute teachers to the graded list for a trial year. 
After a successful trial year the teacher is appointed. 
By your present rules, every teacher has, from the date 


.of appointment, an incentive to do such good work as 


to merit recommendation for the advanced salary. By 
the plan of selection here described we have an addi- 
tional test of merit which is free from some of the im- 
perfections of the ordinary examination, and, therefore, 
more conclusive. 

Undoubtedly, there are some in the service who think 
their merit superior to a number of those who have been 
invited to prepare papers. But it must be remembered 
that these critics have not had the opportunity, as have 
the supervising officers, to see the school-room work of 
the teachers in question. I believe that there has been 
less dissatisfaction with a plan which limits invitations 
to the number for whom the increased salaries are avail- 
able than there would have been with a plan which would 
invite a larger number of papers, many of which would 
necessarily be rejected. 


PON 


A handsome and commodious building has just been 
erected in London for the use of sailors and is named 
the Sailors’ Palace; in it isa room equipped by American 
women for the use of American sailors. We wish to ask 
right here whether there is in the city of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago a building correspond- 
ing to this for teachers. Of course all know there is not. 
But should there not be? The profession will not pros- 
per that does not feel an interest in its aged members. 





tion of the teacher of a pri- 
mary class from the work 
before her, but enhances 
her interest in her present 
work, wherever that may be. 
The following suggestion 
“was made with regard to the 
preparation of papers: “In 
‘the preparation of papers, 
teachers should feel free to 
consult and to quote author- 
ities, giving proper credit in 
marginal notes. Originali- 
ty, in the absolute sense, is 
not so much expected as 
grasp of the subject and 
reasonable constructive 
power.” 

We did not want any at- 
tempt at “ fine writing,” but 
we did want evidence of the 
possession of ideas, and of 
the ability to express those 
ideas in clear and concise 
English. The papers, as a 

















rule, were of more than ord- — 
inary merit. 


Vernon Street School, Northampton, Mass.—J. H. Carfrey, Superintendent of Schools. . 
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With us in the states rural education reform is mak- 
ing encouraging progress, tho we are much hampered 
by the lack of proper centralization in planning and 
carrying on the work. Several commonwealths are 
doing splendidly, notably Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Iowa. But there is nowhere 
visible as comprehensive a scheme as that put in opera- 
tion by our Canadian cousins, which was recently de- 
scribed in these columns. Some of the industrial prob- 
lems involved in the movement have been emphasized on 
various occasions by the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of agriculture. He insists that the education supplied 
to rural communities ought to be more closely adapted 
to the practical needs of the farmers. He would have 
agricultural training carried from the first school year 
thru secondary schools and colleges to the university. 
The courses of study for rural schools should be revised 
so as to include subjects which affect the daily life of 
farmers in the most direct way. Thus, practical farm 
and garden work should certainly occupy an important 
part in the daily program. 


eee 
In Memory of Mr. Rooper. 


A few extracts from an account of the life-work of 
the late T. G. Rooper, taken from the Practical Teacher 
(London) will be of interest. To American teachers 
Mr. Rooper was widely known thru his writings, but 
abroad he was best known for his sympathetic, indefatig- 
able work for the schools under his special charge. 

Thomas Godolphin Rooper, who died May 20, 1908, 
was born in 1848. His early education was received at 
Harrow, whence he proceeded to Balliol college, Oxford, 
graduating in 1872. After spending five years as tutor 
to the present Duke of Bedford he was appointed inspec- 
tor of schools. For a few years he wasin the Newcastle 
district, where he very soon gave evidence of exceptional 
knowledge of educational questions. He was later trans- 
ferred to Bradford, where he labored during a large part 
of his official life. 

By his marvelous tact, gentle persistency, and quiet 
dignity, he managed to hold his own with, and even to 
win the admiration of, the sturdy, independent, and 
forceful dwellers in and around Bronté land and the 
Pennine dales. He threw himself heart and soul into 
every movement for the advancement of education, and 
was soon looked up to as the leader of educational 
thought in his district. 

Taking the broadest view of the duties of his position 
he spared neither money nor time in encouraging all 
workers in the educational field. He organized exhibi- 
tions; offered prizes to teachers for originality in teach- 
ing methods, and brought the best men to lecture on ed- 
ucational subjects. Pupil teachers’ classes sprang up in 
various centers, and the untrained teacher was encour- 
aged to attend a certificate class for which Mr. Rooper 
made himself financially responsible. 

He was especially sympathetic with those teachers who 
worked in the slums, and many a poor Bradford waif was, 
during the long vacation, by his kindly forethought, 
given a week’s holiday at his Harrogate residence. 

It was such work as this, continuing for many years, 
which was instrumental in gaining for Bradford its high 
educationaF reputation. In 1895, he was transferred to 
Southampton, to the intense regret of all who knew 
him. 

Mr. Rooper was an ideal inspector. He fully believed 
in placing confidence in the teachers. In his relations 
with them he was ever sympathetic, suggestive, and in- 
spiring. He was especially interested in manual training 
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of all kinds, nature study, and geography. He has writ- 
ten many thoughtful and original essays upon various 
educational subjects. 

As a man, he worshipped the highest ideals. How 
great and inspiring was his everyday life all privileged 
to work with him can testify. 

a] 


N. E. A. Principles in 1903. 


The principles adopted by the N. E. A. were briefly 
summarized in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of July 18. The 
declaration in full, as given below, is of deep interest, as 
showing what are the prominent educational questions 
of the day, and also the standing of our great national 
body upon these questions. The principles are: 

1. The United States bureau of education has amply 
proved its usefulness to the nation. Its publications 
are standard works of reference for school officers and 
teachers everywhere. The bureau of education should 
be made an independent administrative department, such 
as were the departments of agriculture and of labor be- 
fore their elevation to cabinet rank. Sufficient appro- 
priations should be made by the Congress to enable the 
commissioner of education to extend the scope and add 
to the usefulness of his work. 

2. The condition of affairs in the Indian territory, 
where fully three-quarters of the population are reported 
as being without schools for their children, demands the 
immediate attention of the Congress. Provision should 
be speedily made by which the people of the Indian 
territory will have power to establish and carry on a 
system of public schools so that all classes of citizens in 
the Indian territory may have the educational opportun- 
ities which are enjoyed by their fellow-citizens in’ other 
parts of the country. 

3. Teaching in the public schools will not be a suit- 
ably attractive and permanent career, nor will it com- 
mand as much of the ability of the country as it should, 
until the teachers are properly compensated and are as- 
sured of an undisturbed tenure during efficiency and good 
behavior. A large part of the teacher’s reward must 
always be the pleasure in the character and quality of 
the work done; but the money compensation of the 
teacher should be sufficient to maintain an appropriate 
standard of living. Legislative measures to give support 
to these principles deserve the approval of the press and 
the people. : 

4, The true source of the strength of any system of 
public education lies in the regard of the people whom it 
immediately serves, and in their willingness to make sac- 
rifices for it. For this reason a large share of the cost 
of maintaining public schools should be borne by a local 
tax levied by the county or by the town in which the 
schools are. State aid is to be regarded as supplement- 
ary to, and not as substitute for, local taxation for school 
purposes. In many parts of the United States a large 
increase in the amount of the local tax now voted for 
school purposes, or the levying of such a tax where none 
now exists, is a pressing need if there are to be better 
schools and better teachers. 

5. The highest ethical standards of conduct and of 
speech should be insisted upon among teachers. It is 
not becoming that commercialism or self-seeking should 
shape their actions, or that intemperance should mark 
their utterances. A code of professional conduct, 
clearly understood and rigorously enforced by public 
opinion, is being slowly developed, and will doubtless one 
day control all teachers worthy of the name. 

6. It is important that school buildings and school 
grounds should be planned and decorated so as to serve 
as effective agencies for educating not only the children 
but the people as a whole in matters of taste. The 
school is becoming more and more a community center, 
and its larger opportunities impose new obligations. 
School buildings shouldbe attractive, as well as healthful, 
and the adjoining grounds should be laid out and planned 
with appropriateness and beauty. 
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7. Disregard for law and for its established modes of 
procedure is as serious a danger as can menace a democ- 
racy. The restraint of passion by respect for law is a 
distinguishing mark of civilized beings. To throw off 


that restraint, whether by appeals to brutal instincts or _ 


by specious pleas for a law of nature which is superior 
to the laws of man, is to revert to barbarism. It is the 
duty of the schools so to lay the foundations of char- 
acter in the young that they will grow up with a rever- 
ence for the majesty of the law. Any system of school 
discipline which disregards this obligation is harmful to 
the child and dangerous to the state. A democracy 
which would endure must be as law-abiding as it is lib- 
erty-loving. 


6B 
A Children’s World’s Fair. 


In November, 1903, there will be opened in St. Peters- 
burg an international exhibition, “The Child’s World,” 
under the protection of the Dowager Empress Mary 
Fedorovna. The exhibition will last two months. There 
will be assembled all that can be found of interest or 
useful concerning the moral, physic and intellectual 
education of childhood and youth. An exhibit will 
be made of school furniture, apparatus, maps, pictures, 
books, and magazines for children, etc. During the ex- 
hibition two official congresses will take place in St. 
Petersburg, the members of which have much to do with 
pedagogical and hygienic questions. Festivals for chil- 
dren and conferences for parents will be arranged. 
Those wishing to take part in the exhibition will send 
admission request to the Russian Commercial Agency in 
London. 

Rules for Exhibitors. 


The object of the exhibition will be to give as complete 
a picture as possible of the child’s life, his nourishment, 
dress, instruction, physical and moral education, and all 
the surroundings. 

The exhibition will be open for at least two months. 
There will be separate announcement of the opening and 
closing day. 

The price for places at the exhibition is fixed at 6s. 
per square foot on the floor and 4s. per square foot on 
the wall; the sums paid by the exhibitors for the places 
are to be reckoned by six full-square feet. 





Dr. vohn W. Cook, 


President, Northern Illinois State Normal School, 
DeKalb, Ill. 


President of the National Educational Association for 1903-4. 
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Payment for places must be paid by the exhib itor im 
mediately on receiving from the office information about 
admission to the exhibition and the allotment of the 
place; three weeks after the information the exhibitor 
will be considered as having refused to take part. The 
office will give receipts for the money paid and this 
money will not be returned under any conditions. 

The office of the exhibition sends gratis to all desirous 
of taking part in the exhibition the indispensable printed 
matters (admission lists, bills of lading, rules, tickets for 
the boxes, etc). 

The arrangement of show cases and other adaptations 
of the kind must be made by the exhibitors or their 
agents. If the exhibitor has no show case of his own he 
can authorize the office to arrange such a one, at a price 
per agreement. The design of the show cases and the 
plan for the disposition of the exhibits must be approved 
by the office. 

The committee of the exhibition will provide the gen- 
eral decoration, heating, and lighting; the ornamenta- 
tion and supplementary lighting of separate show cases 
and adaptations for the exhibits will be at the expense 
of the exhibitors and their agents or may be executed 
by order of the committee at the expense of the ex- 
hibitor. 

The carriage of exhibits to the exhibition is at the ex- 
pense of the exhibitors. The unpacking and placing of 
the exhibits, the insuring enroute and during the exhibi- 
tion as well as the packing and transport must be done 
at the exhibitors’ expense. The administration of the 
exhibition will make no payments whatever upon deliv- 
ery. 

The exhibits must be addressed: St. Petersburg, the 
Tauride Palace, the Exhibition “The Child World,” 
and must be delivered on or before Oct. 1, 1903. . 

Show cases must be delivered at the place of the 
exhibition quite ready to set up. Places unoccupied 
a week before the opening of the exhibition will be 
considered free and at the complete disposal of the 
office. 

The importation of foreign exhibits is effected by per- 
mission of the minister of finance free of duty on condi- 
tion of their being exported from Russia within two 
months after the close of the exhibition. For exhibits 
sold at the exhibition and for all the things left in Russia 
duty will be collected at the established rate. 

The exposed objects will be subjected, at the wish of 
the exhibitor, to the examination of an international jury 
according to rules approved by the ministry of finance, 
and there will be distributed for the best exhibits awards, 
viz., (1) an honorary diploma; (2) a gold medal certificate 
(a large and a smal!); (3) a silver medal certificate; (4) a 
bronze medal; (5) a certificate of merit. Awards of the 
first four degrees are accompanied by the distribution of 
a bronze medal as a model. 


7) 
A Fine Nebraska School Building. 


The McKinley school, Lincoln, Neb., shown in this 
issue, was erected last year. The building has ten 
school-rooms, with large halls. In the basement, rooms 
are finished off for manual training, including one for 
bench work and one for domestic science. The latter is 
the only line of manual training as yet fully inaugurated. 
There are now five classes in cooking, the work being 
conducted by advanced students in the domestic science 
department of the state university. Another room in 
the basement is to be fitted up for the supervisor of 
drawing.. A carpenter’s shop and closets occupy the 
remaining portion of the basement. There is no fur- 
nace in the building, the boiler being outside and steam 
conducted by pipes. The attic, which is large and well 
lighted by skylight, is finished for a girls’ gymnasium. 
The cost of the building was about $35,000. 

Supt. C. H. Gordon and the Lincoln school board may 
well be proud of this fine building with the facilities it 


gives for first-class work. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerni 


material for schools and ene. It is to be understood that all notes of school su 
i . School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


advertisements are admit 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


lies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Haitor of THE 


ScHoot JoURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


A School Drinking Fountain. 


By Stuart H. Rows, Ph. D., Supervising Principal of th 
Lovell School District, New Haven, Conn., and Lecturer 
on Pedagogy at Yale University. 


Everybody remembers his own aversion in his school days 
to the old-fashioned drinking cup. He never could feel that 
it was clean; it was frequently missing, more often badl 
damaged, and looked to be the dangerous article that it 
really was. Medical men recognized it as a source of disease, 
as a propagator of contagious disease and a general trans- 
mitter of germs. Various devices have been used to dis- 
pense with it. Some have advocated individual drinking 
cups, each child having its own; but it was often found that 
they were not cae og A cared for and were likely to become 
contaminated by the dirt of the school-room, and were usu- 
ally mislaid. Fond parents equipped their children with 
folding cups, believing that they would be carefully used, 
but the covers were soon lost, ‘‘ the thing got out of order ’’ 
as the child would say, and they finally fell out of use, as our 
own experience will testify. Some have even gone so far 
as to forbid the children drinking water at all in the school, 
but that again seems unnecessary and an unendurable sort 
of hardship. 

Various attempts have been made to produce somethin 
practical in the way of a school drinking fountain, but in a 
cases the fountain itself has been unsatisfactory in one par- 
ticular or another. The principle on which school drinking 
fountains are all constructed is that of a jet, which shoots 
up from one to three inches, the children drinking from the 
top of the stream in much the way many of us have drunk 
from hose pipe when we were children. Hitherto these 
fountains have all shot up either out of a cup, which con- 
tained more or less water, or out of a ball-shaped knob, 
such as is used for horse troughs. But in the first case, the 
water, which shoots up from a basin, may possibly carry 
with it water which has come in contact with the lips of the 
previous drinker, and so carry the possibility of infection; 
or in the second case, the sharp eh etme knob may result 
in serious injury if, as may possibly happen, children get to 
playing with the fountain. _ ; 

The late Dr. Shaw in his book on ‘‘ School Hygiene,’’ 
objected to any use of a school fountain, and I once took 
occasion to express te him my surprise at the position he had 
taken. In reply, he said that he did not believe in drinking 
in the dark, that it was always advisable to see the water 
that one drank. People who used these fountains were vir- 
tually drinking in the dark because they could not see what 
a might be drinking. 

o my reply that if the water was as bad as that, atten- 
tion should be given to purifying the water rather than 
doing away with the drinking fountain. He said he had 
hoped by means of his book to bring; some “maker to the 
point of introducing a strainer, which wouldjdo away,en- 
tirely with all his objec- 
tions. : 

Besides these objections 
to school drinking foun- 
tains previously in use (1) 
that there is a possible 
danger of contamination, 
even tho it be slight, (2) 
that there is danger of 
injury because of sharp 
edges or projecting knobs, 
and (3) the absence of any 
feature to make it safe to 
d~ink water that could not 
be seen, there has also been 
the fact that the expensive- 
ness of the fountains put 
them beyond the means of 
the ordinary school. Con- 
sequently at the present 
time, school drinking foun-. 
tains have not come into 
anything like general use. 

The writer himself grap- 
pled with this problem and 
at various times had made 
some effort to get them 
installed in the schools of 
which he had charge, but 
largely for pecuniary rea- 
sons had been unsuccess- 
ful. He felt that a school 
fountain ought to be, and 
could be le, which would 
be absolutely perfect and 


satisfy every requirement, and he felt that it could be 
done at a price which would make it possible for them 
to come into universal use. He consulted a mechanic, 
acquainted him with the problem, offered some sugges- 
tions, and the result has been a school fountain which 
is absolutely hygienic and free from all objectionable 
features, which can be furnished, strainer and all, for a few 
dollars. This fountain makes it absolutely impossible for 
the drinker to get water which has come in contact with the 
lips of a previous drinker. In includes a strainer of the 
very finest wire gauze, finer than that used in-the common 
filters, so-called. Its durability makes it cheaper than 
drinking cups. It can be set up wherever there is a faucet 
or wherever water supply or drain pipe are to be had. The 
faucets can be retained, if desired, so that the janitor will 
not be obliged to go to the basement if he is on the upper 
floor to get water for cleaning purposes, as is the case with 
the others on the market. It protects the child from the 
pranks of his playmates, as there are no sharp edges or pro- 
jecting parts. The fountain can be placed high or low, ac- 
cording to the height of the children, and the height of the 
stream can be regulated to suit their convenience. It can 
not be played with or tampered with to advantage. It can 
be set in — by any plumber. The strainer sets in the 
piping and the fount is screwed right down over it. The in- 
ventor has certainly taken away the very last excuse for the 
use of the notoriously unsanitary drinking cup. The children 
enjoy using this fount and may drink without fear of con- 
tamination. 

There is now no reason map drinking fountains should not 
become universal wherever there is a city water supply. It 
deserves the careful scrutiny of every person interested 
in school hygiene and every school officer in whose schools 
the old-fashioned drinking cup is still to be found. Those in- 
terested in securing further information should apply to the 
inventor and manufacturer, Charles H. Smith, Yale Papas 
logical Laboratory, Herrick Hall, New Haven, Conn, 


Leads and Holders. 


Probably the experience of most teachers with colored 
pencils has been decidedly unsatisfactory. The experience 
and a device of the ‘‘ Press Clipping Bureau ’’ may prove of 
— The president of the company tells his story as 

ollows: 

‘* We tested every kind of colored pencil on the market 
thoroly, for we probably use more colored lead than any other 
concern in the world. Of course, we quickly discarded the 
wooden pencil—the lead breaks too easily and it is too much 
bother to whittle the wood. We tried the solid il 
wrapped crayon. That is wasteful, clumsy, heavy, hard on 
the fingers. Then we settled down to use the lead in a holder, 
but we couldn’t find a holder that would last. They all work 
on the clutch or screw principle and there is no positive stop 
behind;the lead. When the‘clutch loses‘its*grip, as it will’in 
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time, the lead keeps getting pushed into the holder and much 
time and patience are lost in adjusting it. 

‘Then we set to work to invent something ourselves and 
we produced a lead holder that holds and doesn’t wear out. 
It contains a lead at each end and we forward the holders 
leaded. We can give you black, blue, green, yellow, or red 
— are are three inches long and the best quality we 
can find.’ 

All mail orders should be addressed to the Boston office of 
the bureau, 68 Devonshire street. 


A Rapid Typewriter. 


The latest model of the Williams Typewriter embodies all 
that experience, inventive ability, and workmanship have 
been able to produce in this line of work. The Williams was 
the pioneer in visible writing, a feature which is more and 
more recognized as a prime necessity. 

The work of this typewriter tends very high in its clear- 
ness and fine outlines. It ra spa with the ribbon entirely, 
the type resting on saturated ink pads, thus making a clean 
cut impression a only with good press work. _ 

As to speed, the Williams can justly lay claim to the high- 
est known. A typewriter is no faster than its slowest part, 
and all its parts are constructed with this idea in mind. The 
type-bars are of the most, rapid model known, all being 
capable of fifteen full strokes a second, or 900 letters a 
minute. The carriage is ball-bearing, frictionless, and noise- 
less; the line-spacer and escapement are light, but in aetion 
intensely rapid. : 

A new feature of the latest model is the ball-bearing guide- 
roller which works somewhat on the principle of a bicycle 
wheel. The carriage can be moved in either direction with 
either hand, thus enabling the operator to correct errors, in- 

_sert letters, and do all sorts of billing and tabulating with 
ease and dispatch. 
_ The number and convenience of the marginal stops is an 
important factor in the construction of the machine. They 
are all located on the same graduated bar in front of the 
machine, where they are readily accessible. A marginal 
release key releases them by a single touch. By means of 
these devices a margin of any desired width can be used at 
either or both sides of the page, and marginal notes can be 
made at any point without disturbing the stops or interfering 
with the body of the page. 

The touch and key-action are exactly the same for all the 
keys, they are absolutely uniform both in touch and in 
speed. Thus the response to the touch is elastic and light. 
As to line spacings, five d'fferent spacings are possible. As 
a manifolder, the Williams is excellent since there is no 
ribbon to impair the stroke. The result is sharp, clean 
copies. 

Another point of advantage is the keyboard. Thestandard 
keyboard with shift-keys is used but it is arranged in such 
a manner as to eliminate the necessity of shifting except for 
capitals. The arrangement for inserting paper is also note- 
worthy for its rapidity and ease of movement. 

For its convenience, simplicity, and durability, in addition 
to its numerous mechanical advantages, the new model 
Williams is worth a careful inspection.. 


Primary Histories for California. 


_ The following request was received too late for insertion 
in the last school board number. 

_ The State Text-book Committeee of California invites pub- 
lishers of primary histories of the United States to send 
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sealed proposals for the sale or rental of the plates of such 
books subject to the following conditions: : 

_ ‘Whenever any plates, maps, or engravings of any pub- 
lisher or author are adopted for use as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the state text-book committee shall enter into a con- 
tract for not less than four nor more thar eight years for 
the use of the same, and shall require a good and sufficient 
bond of the owner of such plates, maps orengravings, guar- 
anteeing that the same shall be kept revised and up-to-date 
as may be required by the state board of education.’’ 

The proposal to lease such plates, maps, or engravings 
should be a cpm pie gery that is, a fixed amount upon 
each volume printed and sold by the state of California. 

The committee expects these plates to be placed in the 
hands of the State Printer, at Sacramento, Cal., at the cost 
and risk of the owner, and desires that all representations 
concerning the character and merits of the book or books in 

uestion be made in written or printed form. All proposals 

should be in the hands of the committee by August 15, 1903. 
Address, J. H. Strine, Secretary. 


Fuel and Labor Economy in School Heating. 


The solution of the problem of howto heat school buildings 
economically and secure even distribution of heat and uni- 
formity of temperature, is found in the Aolipyle, a patented 
device for controlling and perfecting combustion. 

The practice of banking fires at night, prevailing in most 
schools, is usually productive of the following results; almost 
total waste of coal burned to ay" fires over night, as fire 
doors are left open and generally little is left of the fire in 
the morning but a bed of half burned carbon,—the gas gen- 
erated from the fuel, equaling about forty per cent. of the 
heat value of same, either escapes unconsumed up the chim- 
ney ata relatively low temperature, or finds its way thru 
the open fire doors into the basement and then thru the 
building, poisoning the air and necessitating the opening of 
the doors and windows to drive it out;—low temperature in 
class rooms and halls in the morning as a logical result of 
fuel waste;—the necessity for the early arrival of janitor to 
rush fires in order to warm class-rooms for opening of morn- 
ing session ;—the rapid deterioration of furnace castings, as a 
consequence of rushing fires in morning;—the presence of a 
— amount of clinkers and unburned coal in the 

S. 

With the Aolipyle in use the necessity for banking the fire 
at — is obviated, as, with the Aolipyle and fire doors 
closed and check damper open, the fire is easily controlled, 
no gas escapes, as it is burned in the furnace, and the quan- 
tity of coal requisite to keep fire over night gives a heat 
equivalent in the building for every heat unit generated, 
thus insuring warm rooms and halls in the morning. Economy 
of fuel consumption is insured, as there is no low tempera- 
ture to be overcome on short time allowance. Besides the 
jJanitor’s hours are shortened and his labors lightened, thus 
giving him more time for other necessary work. 

Further economy is effected by the almost complete com- 
bustion of the fuel;—little or no cinders or clinkers appear- 
ing in the ashes. - Sap aod 

The fuel and labor economy effected by the Aolipyle 
varies according to local conditions, but the average installa- 
tion will pay its initial cost the first season in actual fuel 


economy besides giving more heat for a given amount of 
coal burned, and very uniform temperatures. 
The AXolipyle can be readily applied to any of the various 


types of warm air, steam, or hot water heater used in 
school heating and is equally efficient on all: The company 
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installs the device strictly on its merits, requiring no pay- 
ment unless its claims are substantiated. The Aolipyle Com- 
pany’s address is 237 Water street, New York city. 


Inclined Elevator for School Use. 


A device similar in purpose to the escalator is the inclined 
elevator, which may in time appear in the school buildings 
of cities. The inclined elevator is particularly suitable for 
the school building, as overcrowding is absolutely prevented. 

The elevator designed for single-file service is about three 
and a half feet wide; while for double-file service it is five 
feet wide. It is placed at an angle of twenty-five degrees. 

The structure consists of steel framework, bolted at the 
top to a steel floor beam, and similarly supported at the bot- 
tom. Near the middle itis su nae er a steel column. 
The incline consists of a series of | ard-wood treads, attached 
to an endless chain, rotated hy a sprocket wheel. The slats 
are covered by rubber-covered longitudinal ridges, each being 
three-quarters of an inch wide and an inch high. These in- 
sure a smooth and safe landing, which is accomplished as 
follows: The feet resting on the rubber ridges, are slid off, 
as they arrive at the top, upon a comb-shaped landing con- 
sisting of cast-iron prongs, which fit into the grooves sepa- 
rating the ridges. So perfect is this action that nothing can 
catch in it. At each end of the wooden slats a small anti- 
friction wheel is attached to insure easy and noiseless run- 
ning. 

A moving hand-rail steadies the passenger. This consists 
of an endless steel chain of special construction, which slides 
in a groove in a steel bar running from one end of the 
machine to the other. At the upper and lower ends of the 
machine the moving hand-rail passes around sprocket wheels 
enclosed in iron casings. The chain also passes over a third 
sprocket wheel on the main shaft of the machine, which thus 
drives the hand rail at the same rate of speed as the moving 


platform. 
A Telephone Holder. 


With the many little exasperations that that try the temper 
of even the best-natured of: principals and superintendents, 
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Not in Use. 


a device that will add to ease in telephoning is sure of a 
welcome. 


In Use. 


The Chicago Telephone Holder, shown in the ac- 

— ere 2 Had illustrations, is a very 
useful time-saver. The method of 
using the holder may readily be 
seen. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
for the holder by the Chicago Writ- 
ing Machine Company, 94-96 Wen- 
dell St., Chicago, who manufacture 
it, are the following: It saves time, 
money, and a vast amount of annoy- 
ance. It is so simple that it cannot 
get out of order. It is adjustable to 
any position, and stays where it is 
put. It can be placed on either side 
of any kind of desk, or can be fast- 
ened to wall or partition. 

The Chicago Telephone Holder is 
always where it is wanted; when not 





————— wanted it is out of the way. The 
Closed 4 holder does not have to be moved in 
ay. opening or closing the desk. It can 


be so securely clamped that it will not fall. 





A History of the United States for Secondary Schools, by 
J. N. Larned, will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. This history is planned for use in accordance with 
the recommendation of the ‘‘Committee of Seven,’’ which 
assigns American history to the fourth year in the high 
school.’ Realizing that the study of the << of discovery 
is taken up fully in the grammar schools, Mr. Larned has 
concentrated his attention rather upon the rise of the colonies 
and the development of the United States as a nation. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


A handsome pamphlet was issued by the school exhibit 
committee of the forty-second annual convention of the 
National Educational Association held in Boston. This 
pamphlet contains half-tone illustrations and descriptions of 
the most prominent schools in Boston and vicinity. 


A special exhibition of the Perry Pictures was heli July 6- 
15, in the rooms of the United Society of Endeavor, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Visitors were presented with dainty 
souvenir postal cards, together with matter descriptive of 
the Perry Pictures. 


At the gg of the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
530 Boylston St., Boston, Mr. McDonald, manager of the 
educational department, kept open house. He had on view, 
for those -who were interested, the dummy of a new, 
and very excellent geography soon to be one the 
company. The Lothrop Company is to be congratulated upon 
the acquisition of Mr. McDonald for its educational depart- 
ment, for he is experienced, progressive, and practical. 


At the meeting of the National Penmanship Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Milwaukee last December, Mr. H. W. Ells- 
worth read a paper on some oye I have known. The 
paper has been published by the Ellsworth Company in the 
form of a small pamphlet, and it is certainly interesting 
reading. Among the well known names mentioned are those 
of P. R. Spencer, of Spencerian writing fame, G. A. Gaskell, 
of Gaskell’s Compendium, and others equally famous. 


The committee of the Toronto, Canada, public school 
board, appointed to select the best system of shorthand for 
the commercial course in the high school, has decided upon 
the Isaac Pitman system. 


The Price List of School and College Text-books of the 
American Book Company for July contains an alphabetical 
list of the hundreds of heads of the firm. The telegraphic 
code words for the different volumes are given for the benefit 
of those who wish to order in this way. 


The various catalogs of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Com- 
pany will be eagerly sought by those who are fitting up 
schools for manual training work. These catalogs are fully 
illustrated and contain descriptions and price lists. Cata- 
log 184 relates to benches for all purposes; Catalog 185, to 
hand screws, bench screws, clamps, etc.; Catalog 187, to 
wood. carvers’ tools and accessories; Catalog 188, to miter 
boxes, trimmers, etc.; Catalog 190, to files and rasps. Cir- 
— 189 describes Venetian work and tools used by iron 
workers. 


The main features of the Massachusetts Public School 
System are set forth in a pamphlet published by tl.e board of 
education of that state. The schools of Massachusetts have 
always held high rank, and hence should be studied by those 
who are working to improve their schools. Attention is 
called especially to the normal school system. The local 
school systems have many points worthy of study. The 
ilustrations show that for school architecture the state is 
fully alive to present day requirements. 


A typical German text-book for teaching that language to 
Kinglish pupils has been imported by the E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany. It is the work of two German teachers, Gustav Hein, 
lecturer to the University of Aberdeen, and Prof. Michel 
Becker, of the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. The book is intended 
for use in secondary schools and commercial colleges. It is 
written in German thruout, except for an appendix on gram- 
mar, which isin English. 


Ginn & Company have issued their Descriptive Catalog 
and Announcements of School and College Text-Books for 
1903, with a complete index and price list. This is a well 
printed book of 197 pages containing brief descriptions of 
hundreds of books. The frontispiece is a picture of the 
Athenaeum press, Cambridge, Mass. This entire building is 
devoted to printing, binding, and shipping Ginn & Company’s 
publications. 


Mr. J. J. Bausch and Mr. Henry Lomb, of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, celebrated the semi-centennial of 
their association in business on Friday evening, July 24, 


Punctuality buttons and book stamps are two new devices 
that are being used with considerable success in Indiana 
schools. The buttons are given to the children at the begin- 
ning of the school month, and they are worn by each pupil 
until he is absent or tardy, when they are forfeited until the 
beginning of another month. The buttons are not worn for 
ornament but to influence the subconsciousness of the child 
to the end that he may learn the lesson of punctuality and 
live up to it always. These buttons worn about the homes 
have aroused many indifferent parents to become interested 
in the schools and the education of their children. 

Tf a book is well kept, a book stamp is placed on the inside 
of the front cover. This has resulted in a much better care 
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of books add school prgesty. The pupil, it is argued, who 
is taught to care for s and school apparatus will acquire 
a disposition to care for anything that comes into his hands. 
Parents readily approve these plans and regard the teaching 
of such virtues as a strong argument for the success of a 
teacher. The devices were ae by County Supt. W. 
S. Gibbons, of Fulton county, Indiana, who will be pleased 
to answer any inquries concerning them. 


Laing’s Planetarium has proved itself of great value in 
many schools in connection with the study of astronomy. It 
aids in pen ge hace motions, magnitudes, and distances of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, the laws which govern 
and direct their varied movements in the system of the uni- 
verse. The planetarium has four globes, representing the 
sun, Venus, the earth, and the moon. The instrument is so 
constructed that it can be held in one hand while the other 
hand moves the driving arm around in the right direction. 
This driving arm is connected with the globes, but the rela- 
tive positions of the different parts of the instrument can be 
changed at the will of the operator. 

For instance, the position of the moon in respect to the 
other bodies can be c — without affecting any other mo- 
tion. The same can be done with Venus or the earth. The 
list of schools where this handy instrument has been adopted 
is already a long one and it is increasing rapidly. 

The planetarium is a popularizer of astronomy for the high 
school. This is useful service, for that science tends greatly 
to enlarge the field of human contemplation, expand the in- 
tellect, stimulate the imagination, develop the reasoning 
power, and cultivate the memory. 


Ainsworth & Company, of Chicago, announce the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ A Students’ United States History Outline,’’ by 
Prof. Arthur D. Cromwell, of Humboldt college. This book 
is designed especially to meet the needs of teachers who de- 
sire a work that will enable them to carry on either the 
source or the library method without a larger expenditure of 
time in preparation than they are able to give, and to enable 
schools to meet the requirements of the conference of Amer- 
ican colleges which recommended as the minimum of Ameri- 
can history for college entrance ‘‘At least one year’s work 
by the library method with one or more topics by the source 
method.”’ 

This enables the pupils to learn the methods of ascertain- 
ing historical truth and to acquire the habit of reasoning on 
past events, so that they may apply the discipline and ma- 
terial of the course to the solution of problems in current 
events and future questions. 


At a reception recently tendered by the management of 
Armour Institute of Technology to the students of the Amer- 
ican School of Correspondence, president Gunsaulus presid- 
ing, Mr. Wm. E. Curtis, of the Chicago Record-Herald, was 
one of the speakers. Mr. Curtis was so impressed with the 
earnestness of the 3000 students who attended, by the char- 
acter of the instruction given, and by the possibility of this 
so-often-scoffed-at plan of education for wage-earners, that 
in the June 29th issue of the Record-Herald he devoted his 
regular daily letter to a description of the work of corres- 
pondence schools, under the title of ‘‘ Education by Mail.’’ 

It has been the constant aim of the management of the 
American School of Correspondence to raise the standard of 
correspondence instruction in general to the plane of serious 
educational work. All the officers and instructors of the 
school are college men, graduates from such institutions as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, Tufts, 
Lehigh, Dartmouth, and Armour Institute. They are men 
fitted by experience and education to offer sound instruction, 
and they are men whose sense of responsibility to their alma 
mater will not permit them to hold any but the highest edu- 
cational ideals and standards. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, while recently visiting the 
school, expressed himself amazed at the scope, thoroness, 
and standard of the instruction. Columbia university and 
the United States government in the army post schools use 
the instruction papers as text-books. 


Now that country life is so much in vogue in the United 
States, the trend of publishing has turned in the direction of 
books on breezy subjects, and so wide is the scope of this 
new field of literature that it will be long before its various 
branches are exhausted. By way of covering this hobby 
comprehensively, John Lane has devised a series of pocket 
volumes dealing with all kinds of country diversions. The 
series will be called ‘‘The Country Hand-Books’’ and its 
editor is Harry Roberts, already well-known as the editor of 
the more technical series of ‘‘ Hand-Books of Practical Gar- 
dening.’’ Among the titles of the new series are: The Bird 
Book, The Tree Book, and The Woman Out-of-Doors. 


The lectures to be delivered at Harvard this Spring, by Dr. 
Washington Gladden will be published later by Houghton, 
Mifflin & eg wee d under the title of ‘‘ Witnesses of the 
Light.’’ The book will consist of six biographical studies to 
include Dante the Poet, Michelangelo the Artist, Fichte the 
Philosopher, Victor Hugo the Man of Letters, Wagner the 
Musician, and Ruskin the Preacher. 


i 
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A Daylight Developing Box. 

One of the greatest troubles of the amateur photographer 
and particularly for the teacher of photography in the public 
schools, has been the dark-room. In the first place, there is 
the difficulty of —ee a room so that no ray of white 
light may fall upon the plate; then the danger of upsetting 
the various solutions, and finally, as is the case with ninety- 
nine dark rooms out ofa hun , the insufferable heat. 

These difficulties will be obviated in the future by the day- 
light developing box. This, it would seem, should prove a 
genuine boon to the class teacher of photography. 

An inventor of Jersey City has seer patented a useful 
and original device of this character. e box contains two 
trays, one for the developing solution and the other for the 
fixing bath. The cover of the box comprises two lids, which 
are mounted to slide in grooves in the side walls of the box 
so that access may be had to either tray. In the bottom of 
the box beneath the developing tray is a piece of ruby glass; 
a similar piece of glass is provided in one of the lids. 

When removing the plates from the plate-holder and plac- 
ing them in the box a hood is used which covers the entire 
box, fit _ tightly into the grooves at the sides. Arm-holes 
in the h — access to the interior without admitting 
the light. After a plate has been placed in the tray contain- 
ing the developing solution and covered with the lid having 
the glass plate the hood may be temporarily removed. 

The developing operation may be watched by holding the 
box up to a window or lamp from time to time, permitting 
the light to pass thru and reveal the condition of the plate. 
The hood is applied again when it is time to change the plate 
over into the fixing solution and the lid containing the red 

lass is moved to cover this plate before the hood is removed. 

he fixing operation may then be observed thru the glass. 

This device would seem to avoid the disadvantages of all 
other similar contrivances and of the dark-room as well. 


A Perpetual Pencil. 


The American Lead Pencil Company has placed on the 
market a pencil which is always sharp and does away with 
the inconveniences of sharpening and other ills of ordinary 
lead pencils. This perpetual pencil is filled like a repeating 
rifle, with small conically sharpened pieces of lead, and the 
magazine holds about. twenty pieces when fully charged. 
On pressure of the cap these conical shaped leads descend 
into what is practically a split cone. These points are held 
more firmly than by any device heretofore known, vay od 
because a cone within acone naturally secures rigidity. An- 
other advantage of the conical shape is that it permits a 
much more intense condensation of the lead than is ible 
with ordinary round lead. The greater the condensation, the 
longer the lead will last. The materials which comprise the 
complete pencil must be the best, and this is shown by the 
fact that the resiliency of steel of the kind needed by the 
manufacturers, for grips to hold the lead, could only be se- 
cured in the best European product. Since this use of the 
foreign material of extra intense strength, the pencils have 
improved until now the device in all its parts is perfect. In- 
stead of using a knife, soiling the fingers, and obtaining 
crude tips, a simple pressure on the cap will give a perfect 
point. This will prove a wondrful help to the busy teacher. 


A Back Number. 
The Milk and Egg Diet. 


Starving the patient who has a sick stomach is an out of 
date treatment, and no longer necessary with the predigested 
and nourishing food Grape Nuts that the weakest stomach 
can handle and grow strong upon. 

There is plenty of proof of this: ‘‘I had suffered from 
stomach trouble for six years, and for most of the last two 
years had been confined to my bed, the trouble having be- 
come chronic in spite of the very best medical attention. I 
had always been. a coffee drinker but for the past year I 
could not drink it at all because it made meso nervous I 
could not sleep and my appetite was almost entirely gone. 

‘‘Then some friend advised me to try the predigested food 
Grape-Nuts, and about three months ago I did so and since 
that time my improvement has been so rapid that my cus- 
tomers and friends are astonished and every day someone 
remarks upon my changed condition. I have gained 15 
pounds, sleep well, my appetite is good and my digestion is 
perfect. Where I have lived on milk and light diet for 
years I now eat most anything I want and don’t suffer any 
inconvenience either. The way Grape Nuts food has built 
up my stomach and ee my nervous system par- 
ticularly—is just wonderful. 

‘‘T drink your food, drink Postum, too, and no longer feel 
the want of coffee. There is absolutely no doubt that leav- 
ing off coffee and using Grape-Nuts and Pustum has brought 
me out of my bed, from an invalid: back to fine health.’”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason ’’ and that reason is plain to any one 
who will spend a few minutes investigating in the interest 
of health. : 

Send tothe Co. for particulars by mail of extension of time 
on the $7,500.00 cook’s contest for 735 money prizes. 
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ENETIAN IRON WORK is certainly becoming more popular every day. 
We have sold the Materials and Tools for years past and are constantly 
noting a decided increase in the general demand: From Schools, from 


Teachers, from Pupils, from young and old in both sexes, for home amuse- 


ment and for educational advantages. 


Appropriate for everybody, fascinating in 


character, and the results when the work is once learned may even be sold for most 


gratifying figures. 


We habe just published a new Pamphlet showing the iron and all 


necessary materials. 


If interested, ask for circular No. 189]. 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York City, 


Notes of New Books. 


The History of France, by Arthur Hassall, M. A.—This is 
one of the series of Temple Primers, books in which subjects 
are treated in small space. It gives the principal facts in 
the history of France for the use of beginners and others. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $0.40.) 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor, an exposition of 
Isaac Pitman’s system of phonography. —The Isaac Pitman 
system of phonography makes claims to being the most 
widely used of any system, and this appears to be the truth. 
In Great Britain and the British colonies it holds the pre- 
éminence and it has a very strong hold in the United States 
of America. This manual, which has been lately revised, is 
intended for class instruction. Its admirable presentation 
of the subject is well known to hundreds of teachers and 
pupils. By reason of its simplicity the difficulties of learn- 
ing shorthand are considerably lessened. (Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York.) 


The Bible for Children is not a story of the Bible, but the 
Book itself, made suitable for children’s reading. The ma- 
terial is put in the form of a continuous narrative, by omit- 
ting verse numbers and supplying chapter titles. Biblical 
poetry is printed in poetic form. Its fitness for the needs of 
the child is a matter of judgment—as to what should be 
omitted and what included. In nearly every case the critic 
must agree that the editor omitted just the right passages, 
and left just what was best. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with reproductions 
from the famous nig of B‘blical characters and scenes. 
(The Century Company, New York. Price, $3.00, net.) 


It is a surprising fact that many of the most famous men 
this country has produced have served their time at teaching 
school Among these weré Adams and Webster, whose ex- 
perience in the pedagogical field Elizabeth Porter Gould has 
related in a little book entitled John Adams and Daniel 
Webster as Schoolmasters. In his preface the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams says that it is to be regretted that these men 
should not have put on record more concerning the surround- 
ings and conditions under which they taught. It would make 
reading of a highly interesting and valuable character, to all 
engaged in the work of education. These men were school- 
masters until they could turn their attention to something 
they considered better and it is probable they never dreamed 
how important their experience would appear to future gen- 
erations. Miss Gould has made excellent use of the mate- 
rials she had. The high character and ambitions of John 
Adams and Daniel Webster in their youthful days are shown 
forth in golden words in her book. It is a book that all stu- 
dents of history, every lover of his country, every teacher, 
and every thoughtful young man or young woman will find 
of the deepest interest. (The Palmer Company, publishers, 
50 Bromfield street, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander Pope are com- 
a in one of the volumes of the Cambridge series, edited 
y Henry W. Boynton, the series being edited by Bliss 
Perry. An attempt has here been made for the first time to 
include all of Pope’s poetical works within the limits of a 
single volume; and to print the poems in an ag ogg aed 
zhronological order. Only the twelve books of the Odyssey 
which were Pope’s own work are here included. Most of 
Pope’s notes to the poems have been retained except in the 
case of certain notes on ‘‘The Dunciad,’’ which are either 
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too voluminous or too trivial to be included in this edition. 
The text is the result of collation, but is based upon that of 
the standard Crocker-Elwin-Courthope edition. As a poet, 
Pope is so well known that it is hardly necessary to add any- 
thing more in regard to the quality of his verse. It is 
enough to say, that he lacks spontaneity. His poems are 
patchworks; the patching is neatly done, but still it can be 
detached. However there is no writer who has been quoted 
more, and in spite of defects will continue to be read and 
quoted. A complete edition like this one is therefore espe- 
cially welcome. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, $2.00.) 


Graded Lessons in Hygiene by William O. Krohn, author 
of Practical Lessons in Psychology, should prove an ex- 
tremely valuable book for school use. It is not a dry and 
uninteresting presentation of the facts of anatomy and 
physiology, as are so many of the school books on this sub- 
ject. It presents in simple language, adapted to the chil- 
dren of the intermediate grades, a knowledge of the conditions 
which tend to preserve and strengthen the body. The key- 
note is health. This is exactly what the pupil in the public 
school should learn and the necessary facts for living a thorly 
healthful life are presented in this book in an inviting man- 
ner. 

The facts of anatomy and physiology embrace the results 
of thelatest investigations in these departments of research, 
but they are in a measure subordinated to an emphasis on 
the common laws of. health. The discussions of the subjects 
of alcohol and tobacco are given inseparate chapters and are 
treated in a thoroly commendable manner. 

—This book will appeal to the teachers and superintendents 

on account of its intensely practical character, while at the 

same time it is most interesting on account of anecdotal 

facts constantly introduced. The work is worthy of a wide 

oO into schools. (D. Appleton & Company. Price, 
0. 60. 


Chemical Exercises for Class-Room and Home Study, b 
Rufus P. Williams, teacher of chemistry in the English hig: 
school, Boston, and author of ‘‘Elements of Chemistry,’’ 
‘‘Chemical Experiments,’’ etc.—This manual consists of one 
hundred sheets, each having a series of review questiong 
apes at the top with form for answering, the answers to 

e written below. Most of them are well adapted to develop 
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a close theoretical erage 5 of the laws of chemistry. A 
few involve the relations of ehemistry and physics. All lead 
to a familiarity with chemical equations and calcula- 
tions in algebra. (Ginn & Company, Boston and London. 
List price, 30 cents.) 


Elementary Studies in Insect Life, by Samuel J. Hunter, 
A. M., associate professor of Comparative Zoology and En- 
tomology, University of Kansas.—This book is suited for the 
text-book of a student who aims to secure a full acquintance 
with a definite section of natural life. It begins witha care- 
ful description of the cycle of insect life. This starts as an 
egg commonly laid either upon asmall twig or in the oe. 
From this the grub or caterpillar hatches and feeds fora 
time, changing his skin or moulting as his size increases, 
When fully grown, the metamorphosis follows and the pupa 
state ensues. From the pupa — the insect, or imago, 
to lay eggs again and renew the cycle. 

The insect’s special senses are carefully described, and the 
specific adaptations of the insects have large attention. 
The relations of insects to plants and to other animal life are 
carefully explained, especially their mutual dependencies. 

Certain insects are of inestimable value to man. This 
arises in a large measure from their fertilization of the 
blossoms of fruits and grains. These he must recognize and 
befriend. Others aid him as parasitic life that preys upon 
his foes. Thus the economic value of the insects becomes 
of practical interest. 

t the end of the volume, full directions are given for de- 
stroying pernicious insects. This is accomplished by spray- 
ing trees, by destroying insect nests, and by preventing the 
escape of the imago from the pupa. Insecticide formulas 
and spraying apparatus are fully described.‘ 

The whole volume is profusely illustrated by very clear 
figures. Some of these are drawings, age 4 from the in- 
sects themselves; others are photographs. This adds greatly 
to the value of the work. (Crane & Company, Topeka, 
Kansas. Price $1.25.) 


Ethics in Schools, being a treatise on the virtues and their 
reasons, especially adapted for use in high schools, academies, 
and seminaries, by Austin Bierbower.—In this volume the 
author has succeeded in providing for the teacher a text- 
book that may be used by his classes with results of a most 
practical kind. To begin with, his classification is excellent. 
He divides duties into two general classes those regarding 
others chiefly and those regarding self chiefly. Under the 
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trol, temperance, self-respect, purity, and conscientiousness. 
Each of these contains subdivisions treated in asimple, com- 
mon-sense way. The author says what he has to say 
and stops—there are no unnece words. He shows 
that morals may be taught very effectively in the schools 
without alluding in the remotest way to those religious dif- 
ferences that have caused so muchcontroversy. The volume 
is intended to supersede one by the same author entitled 
‘‘The Virtues and Their Reasons,’’ which hasjbeen carefully 
revised in the preparation of this book. (Hinds & Noble, 
New York.) 


Composition-Rhetoric, from literature for high schools, 
academies, and normal schools, is a book by Margaret S. 
Mooney, who is already knownas an author by her ‘‘ Founda- 
tion Studies in Literature,’’ a work of unusual merit. The 
main p of the book is to present a method of learning 
composition and rhetoric by a study of the models them- 
selves. The whole piece of literature is studied first, then 
the parts in their organic relation to the whole and to one 
another. In the study of the arts of — and sculpture 
it has been proved that the method of studying the parts 
first and then the whole is a vicious one and a waste of time. 
It is no less so as applied to the art of composition. The 
— to write good English in its various forms will be at- 
tained thru striving to reach ideals, and not thru the prac- 
tice of mere mechanical details. (Brandow Printing Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y.) 


The Old China Book, including Staffordshire, bing <6 
Lustre, and other English Pottery and Porcelain, é 
Hudson Moore.—This magnificent book has for its p se to 
enable amateurs in collecting china and other crockery to 
form some idea of its market value. It begins with a con- 
densed history of the ceramic art in which the essential facts 
are carefully stated and the approximate periods indicated in 
which artistic pape was introduced into the several coun- 
tries. England is given the first place, and considerable at- 
tention is paid to the work of noted manufacturers. The 
bulk of the book consists of descriptions of interesting 
ieces of fine crockery, plates and pitchers for the most part. 
hese are very profusely illustrated. Most of the pieces 
described can be found in the various museums of the coun- 
try; a few belong to private collections. There are 150 of 
these illustrations. The book is especially suited for a gift 
volume. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Pennsylvania Association. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—The forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association was held in this 
city, beginning June 30 and closing three 
days later. The program was excellent 
and the convention was a success in every 
way. 

At the opening session, Supt. Addison 
L. Jones, of West Chester, president of 
the association, presiding, Superintend- 
ent Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre, welcomed 
the teachers. He was followed by 
President Guthrie, of the local school 
board, who spoke further words of 
welcome. Prof. J. G. Becht, of the 
West Chester State normal school, 
and Dr. John S. Stahr, of Franklin 
and Marshall college, responded. Supt. 
Eli M. Rapp, of Berks county, read a 
fine paper on ‘‘Compulsory Education.’’ 
He said in part: 

‘‘The greatest obstacle to education 
to-day is the indifference of parents. 
Mothers place their children in a school 
as they place dough in an oven and ex- 
pect them to come out educated to a turn. 
The best educational results cannot be 
brought about except thru the co-opera- 
tion of parents with teachers, and the 
cultivation of the spirit of universal 
parenthood. It cannot be reiterated too 
often or emphasized too strongly that a 
system of schools can never be far behind 
or far in advance of public opinion. The 
creation of a proper school sentiment is 
one of the chief duties of a superintend- 
ent—mcre especially a county superin- 
tendent. 

‘Good supervision is not afraid of 
assuming responsibility. Nothing is more 
despicable than cowardice and duplicity 
in a superintendent. Ina commonwealth 


that spends millions upon schools, the 
zeal and vigilance of the educator and 
lawmaker should not abate until full and 
effective remedies for all unnecessary 
absence from school have been found and 
applied.”’ 

iscussion of the topic, ‘‘Supplement- 
ary Reading,’’ was opened by Walter R. 
Egbert, of the Clarion normal school. 
He was followed by Miss Martha M. 
Magee, of Oil City, who read a paper on 
‘‘Literature as Read in the Public 
Schools. ”’ 

In the evening, the president’s address 
was greatly enjoyed. Superintendent 
Jones took for his subject, ‘‘The Train- 
ing of the Teacher.’’ He said in conclu- 
sion: ‘‘At no time in the educational 
history of the country has the attention 
of the public been so persistently called 
to the subject of education as now. Our 
school system, methods of instruction 
and training of teachers are all being 
examined and criticised, not only by the 
most thoughtful men and women in the 
profession, but they are being scrutinized 
and discussed by the ablest men and 
women of all professions. Not only in 
the home and the teachers’ institute, 8 
in the magazine and the newspaper, the 
discussion goes on. The school and its 
teachers are the cynosure of great atten- 
tion. This is as it should be. The 
importance of the education of our chil- 
dren justifies its prominence. Let all 
continue their criticism. Let each dis- 
cuss the problem as he sees it, and out 
of it all will come a better training school 
for teachers, a general knowledge of 
better methods, with a clearer preception 
of the purpose of teaching and a higher 
appreciation ef the results obtained.’’ 

The morning session of July 1 was 
occupied by Dr. Will S. Monroe and by 


Dr. C. B. Connelly, of Alleghany, the 
latter speaking upon the practical side o 

manual training. Dr, Franklin S. Ed- 
munds also read a paper upon ‘‘ Citizen- 
ship from School Training,’ which will 
be published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Some excellent resolutions were recom- 
mended by the resolution committee and 
adopted unanimously. Among them 
were the following: 

Resolved, That the association endorse 
the action of the last legislature in mak- 
ing the minimum salary of teachers $35 
and congratulate that body and the chief 
executive for the spirit manifested, look- 
ing toward still higher educational ideas 
for the children of the commonwealth. 
We also commend the legislature for its 
liberal and much needed appropriations to 
the normal schools whose influence in 
raising the standard of qualifications for 
teaching is the most potent in the state. 
We also most heartily commend the ap- 
propriation for the high schools and 
appreciate the spirit that prompted the 
appropriation in aid of summer assem- 
blies of the Pennsylvania Association and 
of other associations incorporated for 
education and popular culture. 

Resolved, That this association endorse 
and recommend the kindergarten for 
every city and town of the state. It is 
the beginning of manual training and is 
the proper foundation for this work and 
for public school work in general. 

Resolved, That as we real'ze the im- 
portance of that enlightened public 
opinion upon civic questions, which the 
great father of our country declared so 
essential to the safety of our state, we 
argue upon the directors, superintend- 
ents, and teachers of this common- 
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every step of the solution. 
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pupil a broader comprehension of the subject. (See alge- 
braic supplements at end of chapter in Second Book.) 

The title MODERN ARITHMETIC is justified by the fact 
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wealth the necessity for a more compre- 
hensive study of all the principles that 
lie at the base of American character, 
and the nature and organization of its 
government to be correlated with ques- 
tions of current and public interest. 
Above all, we urge our teachers to recog- 
nize the continually insistent duty whic 
devolves upon our public schools to pro- 
duce American citizens, trained and de- 
voted to the patriotic services of the 
commonwealth. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, the 
training of the hand—as well as the brain 
—is necessary to secure the complete and 
symmetrical development of the indi- 
vidual, and in order that the greater good 
may be done for the child and society, 
and that the urgent demand for this kind 
of education be satisfied, we recommend 
that manual training be more generally 
extended among the public schools of 
our state. 

Resolved, That in order that the work 
of the rural school teachers may have the 
stimulating effect of frequent inspection 
and thoro supervision, a system of local 
= district supervision should be estab- 
ished. 

Resolved, That in view of the fact 
that during the past few months an in- 
structor in the annual teachers’ institute 
has too frequently been compelled to be 
a humorist in order to secure the atten- 
tion of his audience. This association 
deplores this condition and recommends 
that superintendents conduct these meet- 
ings with due seriousness, keeping in mind 
the lofty purpose of the founders of the 
Pennsylvania annual teachers’ institute. 

The next meeting will be held at Read- 
ing. The following were elected officers 
of the association for the coming year: 
President, Samuel Andreas, of Pittsburg; 
vice-presidents, Miss Kate Voigt, of 
Wilkesbarre, and George D. Robb, of 
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Altoona; secretary, J. P. ee 4 of 
Lancaster; treasurer, David S. Keck, of 
Kutztown. 


Cecil Rhodes Scholarships, 


A memorandum has been a by 
the trustees of the will of Cecil Rhodes 
Abed detailed information regarding the 
hodes Scholarships in the United States. 
The first election of scholars in this coun- 
try will be held between February and 
May, 1904, those chosen to commence 
their work the following October. A 
committee has been selected in each 
state and territory, to make one appoint- 
ment each, from the list of those passing 
successfully the qualifying examination. 
The examination is not competitive. It 
will be based on the reponsions—the en- 
trance examinations of Oxford. The 
consist of tests in arithmetic, either al- 
gebra or geometry, Greek, and Latin 
ammar, Latin prose composition, and 
reek and Latin authors. Under the 
last head candidates must offer two 
books, one Greek and one Latin, or sight 
translation, from the following list: 
Demosthenes—(1) Philippics 1-3, and 
Olynthiacs, 1-3, or (2) De Corona. 
uripides—Any two of the following 
me: Hecuba, Medes, Alcestis, Bacchz. 
omer—(1) Tliad 1-5, or 2-6; or (2) Od- 
yssey, 1-5, or 2-6. 
Plato—Apology and Crito. 
Sophocles—Antigone and Ajax. 
Xenophon—Anabasis 1-4, or 2-5. 
Czsar—De Bello Gallico 1-4. 
Cicero—(1) The first two Philippic 
Orations; or (2) the four Catiline Ora- 
tions, and In Verrem, Act I.; or (3) the 
Orations Pro Murena and Pro Lege Man- 
ilia; or (4) the treatises De Senectute 
and De Amicitia. 
vy Odes 1-4; or (2) Satires; 
or (8) Epistles. 
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Livy—Books2land22. (After Michael- 
mas, 1908, Books V. and VI.) 

Virgil—(1) The Bucolics, with Books 
1-3 of the Aineid; or (2) the Georgics; 
or (3) the Aineid, Books 1-5, or 2-6. 

Applicants must be unmarried, they 
must be citizens of the United States 
and they must be between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age. They may 
apply either in the state in which they 
were educated or in their home state. 
In most of the Western and Southern 
states the president of the state univer- 
sity is chairman of the committee of sel- 
ection. For the other states the follow- 
ing have been chosen chairmen: 

mnecticut—Pres. Arthur T. Hadley, 
Yale university. 

Illinois—Pres. W. R. Harper, Univer- 

sity of Chicago. 
entucky—Pres. D. B. Gray, George- 
town college. 

Maryland—Pres. W. A. Remsen, Johns 
Hopkins university. 

assachusetts—Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, Harvard university. 

New Hampshire—Pres. W. J. Tucker, 
Dartmouth a 

New Jersey—Pres. Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton university. 

New York—Pres. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Columbia oy 

Rhode Island—Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown university. 

In the following states appointments 
will be made by the chartered colleges 
and universities, in rotation: 

California—University of California, 
Leland Stanford university. Smaller col- 
leges every seventh year. 

aine—Order of rotation yet to be 
fixed. 

Vermont— University 
Middlebury college. 

Washington—Order of rotation yet to 


of Vermont, 


be fixed. 










We are making a wonderful clock that runs 365 to 500 
days without attention. It competes with old-style key- 
wound clocks. It should have an immense sale. It is a 
practical monopoly worthy of investment. f 
While $100,900 cash has been invested in our enterprise 
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already, and the business is in good working order, we 
need additional capital for ‘‘ working capital” purposes 
To get this, we will accept subscriptions to about 2,000 
shares of our 7 per cent. cumulative, participating, pre- 
ferred stock, and givea bonus of 1 share Common stock for 
each 2 shares of Preferred taken by SczooL JoURNAL 
readers. This Common stock when last sold, sold at $7.50 
cash per $10 share, and, if anything, is worth even more 


o-day. 
Dividends on the Preferred stock date from sub- 
scription, payable from the first earning of the Com- 
pany. The cost with above bonus is $10 a share, but 
an advance is contemplated. The details of the 
investment will be given by sending the coupon, 
which will bring our prospectus. 20 per cent. 
dividends should be paid when our daily sales 
reach only 100of our wonderful 500-day clocks 
for schools, churches, homes, public build- 
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ings. etc., all over the world. This pro- ; 
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tached coupon. send me 
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UNITED STATES CLOCK CO. 






of the ‘‘ Keyless 
Clock” mention- 
ed in THE ScHoon 


Experienced People will have no other 






THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE JouRNAL of July 4. 
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Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 304 Hudson Street gy 
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The A. H. Andrews Co., = Chicago 


School Seating 


STATIONARY, ADJUSTABLE, COLLEGE DESKS, OPERA CHAIRS. Special designs to 
order. The latest models and improvements in school and college furniture. 


Apparatus 


DEMONSTRATING and TEACHING DEVICES OF ALL KINDS, BLACKBOARDS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, GLOBES, DRAWING MODELS. Everything for schools, from janitors’ kits to labora- 
tory outfits, and from door mats to microscopes. 





The A. H. Andrews Co. 
‘OD SMoIpUuy “H ‘V 9L 


Write us, and you will receive catalogues and quotations from 


(We h no New York establishment. . e 
N.B. ; No math alee branches in other cities. The A, H. Andr ews Co., Chicago 


EAGLE DRAWING PENCILS 


4% <2 EAGLE ® STANDARD © 


ae 


FULL SIZE DIAMETER 74ACTUAL LENGTH 


The Standard Pencils,—in 8 degrees (Very Soft to Extremely Hard). Contains the purest of Graphite; 
smooth and durable leads, accurate grading, and perfect in all details. 
























The Academic Pencils,—are reliable in quality and fully equal to the best of other manufacturers’. A very 
popular School Pencil, invariably giving perfect satisfaction. Extra Black to Extra Hard (9 degrees). 





“SEE EAGLE Shook Anowwg MEDIUM 


AK 
~4 


The School Drawing Pencils,—are made of an excellent quality of Graphite, in 8 degrees (Extra Soft 
to Extra Hard). We recommend this brand as a reliable graded pencil, obtainable at a low price. 





Send for Samples EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
THE 


TYPEWRITERS HAMMOND 
FOR SCHOOLS | TYPEWRITER wxiuc 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon : P ” 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- “The Greatest Typewriter of the Two Hemispheres 


ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 

at daveb and rf not get out of order, are the aes Judge a Machine by Its Work Hammond Work is Incomparable 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much bettersense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most | 
machines have 4 to 60z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter yecuntly 











The Hammond Typewriter was originally intended for 
high-class trade—people who wished the best. 
The excellent work, interchangeable type, visible writing, 


received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
“Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 

typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the and ease of operation, place the Hammond in a class all by 
ox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it itself 

will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” con in all 

(Name furnished on request.) Durability proven—a matter of fact. Branch offices in al 
Special school price and catalogue on request. principal cities. Representatives everywhere. 





FOX TYPEWRITER Co., Itd., THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. Sueteane Gees ties 
69th and 70th Streets, East River NEW YORE, N. Y., U.S. a. 
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New York City. 


Upon her retirement, after thirty 

ears of teaching in the public schools, 

rs. Kate Doepp was —— by her 
— and fellow teachers, with a gold 
watch. 


The inauguration of President-Elect 
John H. Finley and laying the corner- 
stone for the new buildings of City co'- 
lege have been set for Sept. 29 instead 
of Oct. 1. 


Preparations are making by The New 
York Society of Pedagogy for fall classes 
in advanced blackbo work, history, 
and principles of education, English, and 
mathematics. The work in Manhattan 
and Queens is under the direction of Mr. 
E. A. Page; in the Bronx, under Mr. J. 
W. Davis, and in Brooklyn, under Mr. C. 
D. Fleming. 


Rather a remarkable record was made 
by the graduate of the Jesuit college of 
St. Francis Xavier receiving first honors 
at the recent commencement. Mr. Jos- 
eph A. Warren, the valedictorian, ob- 
tained an average in all branches of 97 
- cent. for the past year. He received 

our prizes and medals. 


About 3,300 pupils in the various high 
schools took the examinations for gradu- 
ation this year. Of these 500 were can- 
didates for admission to the training 
schools. 


In connection with the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Baron de Hirsch trade 
school, eighty-eight diplomas were 

ranted. Afterthe formal exercises the 

— was thrown open for inspection 
that all present might examine the re- 
sults of last year’s work. Some of the 
fresco and sign painting was of a very 
high order. The electrical. department 
made a fine showing. 


School Funds. 


The funds for educational purposes in 
New York city, will be increased next 
year by $869,000. Formerly the fund was 
raised by an assessment of four mills on 
real and personal estate, and last year 
was insufficient by over $223,000 for the 
needs of the school system. When the 
city adopted the full valuation system it 
was found that the legal minimum would 
be far too great, and, at the request of 
the administration, the assessment was 
reduced from four to three mills. The 
wisdom of the movement is shown by the 
fact that the new plan will furnish more 
money than will be needed. 

The general fund this year will amount 
to $16,297,196.75, which the board of es- 
timate must appropriate. The indica- 
tions are that the board of education 
will find it necessary to ask for between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 for the special 
school fund which ‘will increase the 
budget this year to over $22,000,000. This 
will be about $638,000 more than was 
asked for last year and about $1,800,000 
more than the board of estimate allowed 
for 1903. 


New England. 


WEyYMouUTH, MaAss.—The most import- 
ant meeting of ‘old home week was the 
fiftieth annive: of the 7“ of the 
high school, held July 31. Head master 
Charles J. Lincoln, of the Dorchester 





FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 





THE WEBSTER-COOLEY LANGUAGE SERIES 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
A READER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SEC- 


Language Lessons from Literature. Book I. By ALICE W. 


COOLEY - - - - - - - - 45 cents 
Language Lessons from Literature. Book II. By ALICE W, 
- - - 65 cents 


COOLEY - - - s : 
Elementary Composition. By W. F. WEBSTER. In preparation. 
Elementary Grammar. By W. F. WEBSTER. In preparation. 


Irving’s Life of Geldsmith. No. 155. Edited by WILLIS BOUGH- 
TON, Ph.D, Paper, 45 cents; Linen, 50 cents. 


Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The 
Passing of Arthur. No. 156. Paper, 15 cents; Linen, 25 cents. 


Edited 


by GORDON JENNINGS LAING, Ph.D. - - - $1.00 


TURE. By Tuomas WeNtworTH HiccINSON and HENRY W. BoyYNn- 
TON 


ONDARY SCHOOLS. By J. N. Larnep. 


Descriptions of these new books will be sent upon request. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Dunton & Kelley’s Inductibe Course in English 


‘ 


than 


First Book in English—Language Lessons for Grammar Grades 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 


Adopted June list for City of Holyoke, Mass. 
Adopted July 2nd for City of Cambridge, Mass. 


‘These books follow this (inductive) method of treatment more consistently 
any other series of language books hitherto published.’’ T. M. BALLIET, 








Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN 6 COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods. Holds the World’s Record 
for speed with legibility. In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the best known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty has been to supply the demand for teachers of it. 

GREGG SHORTHAND is a natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and written with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems. This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet “ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 57 Washington St., Chicago 














high school, presided, and made an ad- : ) 
Th thoritative text hool-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 
dress of welcome to the more than fifteen MODERN A. [ A Pat vm a yon ae oe penn eZ ns rs 
i i ard officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
hundred alumni present. Mr. Edwin R. tions—the result of a wide experience, Subjects taken up by chapters 
Sampson, of the class of 1892, now sub- AMERIC AN are: Appropri tions. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 
master in this school, spoke of the ad- intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
’ © ° Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
vance made by the school since its found- SCHOOL and Ventilation, Sanitary Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 
: ‘ ES chool Building. Suburbar Scho uses, nnin, 
ing, and urg the association to keep up aad Soeresiien of Schoulheasen, City Schoo! Buildings on Restrict: 
its interest. BUILDIN G Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cioth, 4.00, 
The principal address was given b JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - NEW YORK. 








Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, 
upon the ‘‘ Place and Work of the High 


es will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
School.’’ After considering some of the 


municating with advertisers. 
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objections offered to the high school, he| 
showed its importance as offering an op- 
portunity for those of exceptional ability 
among persons of limited means, to pre- 
are themselves for the professions. This 
resulted in gg, Remy attend- 
ance in late years. Three types of high 
schools are needed, the purely literary, 
the commercial, and the technical. The 
manual training high schools should be 
converted into technical schools. More 
money should be used for the highschools 
and more men should be placed in them 
as teachers. ‘The great value of the high 
school is seen in the increase of the av- 
erage intelligence in every community 
from their presence. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mr. Arthur B. 
Webber, sub-master of the Harvard gram- 
mar school, has resigned, to accept a call 
to the superintendency of schools in the 
district of Ashfield and Goshen. Mr. 
Webber is a member of an old Cambridge 
family, and and has been in the Harvard 
school for five years. 


KINGSTON, Mass.—Mr. H. H. Tucker, 
superintendent of schools for the district 
comprising this town, Plympton, Pem- 
broke and Halifax, has been elected 7 
cipal of a grammar school in Newark, N. 
J., and has resigned. 


_SUDBURY, Mass.—The vacancy in the 
high school caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Edward F. gee a0 ps to accept a 
position in the high school at Lewiston, 
Me., has been filled by the election of Mr. 
William Hodge, of Waltham. Mr. Hodge 
isa po of Boston university, and he 
has had four years experience asa teacher | 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. It is 
— that he will make a good prin- 
cip 


Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, for more than 
fifty years principal of the famous Allen 
school at West Newton, Mass., died at 
his summer home, Lanekin, Me., August 
1. He waseighty years old and had been 
a teacher since 1846, retiring from active 
work only about three years since. He 
was a graduate of the Bridgewater nor- 
mal school. Two ay after graduation, 
he was appointed by Horace Mann as the 

rincipal of the normal school at West 

ewton. When this school was removed 
to Framingham, in 1854, in connection 
with Rev. > Pierce he opened the 
English and Classical school of which he 
was principal for half a century. His 
very efficient work has given the school 
a reputation as one of the best private 
schools in New England. 

Mr. Allen has been president of the 
American Institute of Instruction, of the 
seg a Alumni association, and of 
the Newton Woman’s Suffrage associa- 
tion. He was married, in 1853, to Caro- 
line Swift,—daughter of James and 
Rebecca Bassett, of Nantucket, and a 
few months ago, they celebrated their 
golden ae with several hundred 

r 


guests present from all parts of the coun- 
try, many of them prominent in educa- 
tional fields. 


FRYEBURG, ME.—The Fryeburg acad- 
emy has secured a new principal, Mr. 
Emerson L. Adams, of New Salem, Mass. 
Mr. Adams is a teacher of large experi- 
ence, having been for ten years the prin- 
cipal of New Salem emy, and the 
last year superintendent of schools. He 
seems well fitted for work in this acad- 
emy with its attached normal school and 
eight assistant teachers. 


Derry, N. H.—Miss Bertha G. Smith, 
of this town, has been elected a teacher 
in the Jackson college, Jackson, Miss. 
Miss Smith is a uate of Pinkerton 
academy and of the state normal school 
at Plymouth. She has had several years 
experience as a teacher, pve g suc- 
cess, and she is eminently fitted for her 
new position. 











THE AZOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


Coal 
Saves Time 
Labor 


Escape of 


Prevents Coal Gas 


Additional Heat and an 
Gives even Temperature night 
and day 





Furnace men recommend it Architects are specifying it 


The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands. of individuals 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Discounts. 


AEOLIPYLECO., 237 WaterSt.,N.Y. 
“TIP-TOP”’? 


thatDaus’ ‘' Tip- 


DAUS’ 
To Prove fuss 


plest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 


we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
no press, no printer’s ink. The product of 28 
years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, sizo No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 33% per cent , or $5.00 net. 


FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS # 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 








FL nnouncement 


Mifton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., announce 
for publication, early in the Fall, 


Tndustrial-Social Boducation 
By Wi. A, Baldwin, Principal of State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


This will be a notable book. Fully illustrated. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. | 
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Literary Notes. 


Charles Welsh has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts of London, 
chiefly in recognition of his services 
in connection with literature for the 
young. For many years associated, first 
as manager, and then as partner with 
Griffith, Farran & Company, he was spe- 
cially identified with educational books 
and the books for the entertainment and 
recreation of the — published by that 
firm. Many of these he edited and com- 
piled. The fifty volumes of the Home 
and School Classics, published by D. C. 
Heath & Company; and the twenty 
volumes of ‘‘ The Young Folks Library,”’ 
both of which were under his general 
editorship, are among the evidences of 
his industry in this special work. 


The B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., have in press a 
school aa” by Prof. J. M. Colaw and 
Prof. J. K. Ellwood, the authors of the 
widely known ‘‘ Colaw and Ellwood Arith- 
metic’’ which has lately received so much 
favorable comment. 


Theodore Leschetizky, the teacher of 
Paderewski and many of the most famous 
pianists of this generation, was seventy- 
three years of age on the second of July. 
His reminiscences will appear in the 
autumn, written down by his sister-in- 
law, the Countess Potocka. 


- The House Beautiful is a unique maga- 
zine. While running along lines which 
are to some extent copied by others, its 
purpose is a worthy one—to develop and 
improve the artistic taste ef Americans, 
especially as applied to the home. The 
issue for August is, as it suggests, full 
of suggestions for people with homes— 
helpful, entertaining, instructive. The 
magazine does much of its real mission- 
ary work thru its beautiful illustrations. 
The August number contains articles on 
‘‘An Inexpensive City House,’’ ‘‘ The 
Economy of we an Architect,’’ 
‘* Allabout Diamonds,’’ ‘‘ A Millionaire’s 
Village,’’ and a number of interesting 
things besides. 


A ‘‘circular of information ’’ regarding 
Harvard university was prepared for the 
benefit of members of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and published by 
the university. It gives brief descrip- 
tions of all the buildings and properties 
belonging to the university, with dates. 
These include the Fogg museum, the as- 
tronomical observatory, the Arnold ar- 
boretum, Hemenway gymnasium, Sol- 
diers’ field, Johnston gate, Massachusetts, 
Harvard, Hollis, Austin, Memorial, and 
Gore halls, the Phillips Brooks house, 
— Union, and the Wadsworth 

ouse. 


Among the recent publications of A. 
C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, are 
‘‘The Ward of King Canute,’’ a Viking 
romance by Miss Ottilie Liljencrantz; 
‘*Cartoons,’’ by John T. McCutcheon; 
‘‘The Souls of Black Folk,’’ by Prof. Du 
Bois; and ‘‘The Law of Mental Medi- 
cine,’’ by the late Thomson J. Hudson. 


Burns and scailds are various as their 
causes are different, whether by flame, 
hot liquids, alkalies, or acids. Their 
treatment, together with much other 
serviceable knowledge, is givenin ‘‘ Acci- 
dents,’’ one of the series of medical hand- 
books being issued by The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. The 
book will be sent on request to any who 
address the Home Office of the Company, 
New York city. 
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Wine as a Medicine. 


Wine is valued by physicians in propor- 
tion to the nourishing and restorative 
elements it contains. Once all our wines 
were brought from Europe, but now the 
best varieties are made in California. In 
that state at Santa Rosa on a spur of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains the large vine- 
yards of Fountaingrove are located com- 
prising over 500 of the 2,500 acres owned 
by the company. On the other acres 
pears, peaches, oranges, olives, plums, 
apricots, etc., grow in profusion and per- 
fection. 

The soil being of volcanic materials is 
surpassingly adapted to the nurturing of 
vines, and being rich in iron imparts 
special restorative properties to the re- 
sultant wines. It must be noted that 
vines planted on mountain sides, produce 
grapes of a higher character than those 
planted in the — because they are 
not only more equally and for a longer 
time exposed to the sun’s rays, but also 
receive the incalculable benefit of natural 
drainage on these mountain slopes; con- 
sequently the wines whose birth is from 
such favorable sources are in great de- 
mand with invalids and people whose 
systems need a wholesome tonic. Foun- 
taingrove wines are almost the only 
‘*mountain’’ wines to be found in Cali- 
fornia. 

That the wines produced here possess 
highly valuable medicinal qualities is at- 
tested by many physicians. Dr. Thomas 





PIMPLE 


I tried all kinds of blood remedies which failed 
to do me any good but I have found the right thing 
at last. My face was full of pimples and black- 
. After taking Cascarets they all left. I am 
continuing the use of them and recommending 
them to my friends. I feel fine when I rise in the 
morning. ope to have a chance to recommend 
Cascarets.”’ 


Fred C. Witten, 76 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 






Best For 


The Bowels f 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE YOU gee 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 595 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens. 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to $50— 
Cost $100. Kenting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. ; ; 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand sooks, arranged for self- instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
241 Broadway, New York. 














Write for Descriptibe Booklet. 


LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. G. 


Laing’s Planetarium 


Makes the teacher’s 
efforts more effectibe. 


It solves the difficult problems relating to the Seasons, 


Day’s Length, Moon’s Phases, Eclipses, Tides, Climate, 
Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Absolutely Indispensable 


Laing’s Planetarium is one of the best instruments or 


devices to impart useful knowledge pertaining to our 
planetary system, that I have ever examined. 
be in every up-to-date school. 
your man to the woods to chop 
axe as to expect a teacher to clearly impart certain knowl. 
edge without the proper equipment, such as I regard this. 


It should 
You might as well send 
wood without an 


Shelby. O. W.W.Sxues, Pres. of Board of Education. 
Free. 








E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 
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it ‘solid cake of scouring soap,'. 
ye. used for cleaning purposes, 
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What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours< 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective dige. 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Very Fine Eight Day 


Mantel Clock 


or Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Silver 
Watch, or Parlor Lamp, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 Ibs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 libs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 





For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 


TAYLOR’S PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER. 
For Samples and Prices write 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
. spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 


by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. ¢ 





A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
* Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
Oharlestown, Mass. 


STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 





Skinner, of Edinburg, declares the Zin- 
fandel to be ‘‘ first class from a medicinal 

int of view.’’ Dr. E. W. Berridge, of 

nden, says ‘‘They possess peculiar 
nourishing and vitalizing qualities.’’ The 
late Dr. A. R. Strachan, of New York, 
said, ‘‘They are the first I have felt 
justified in recommending to my pa- 
tients.’’ Dr. J. F. Chmelicek, o len 
York, says ‘‘I recommend them to pa- 
tients and convalescents.”’ 

The writer being obliged to suspend 
work from nervous prostration was ad- 
vised by an eminent physician to use a 
good claret wine daily with his dinner for 
a time. Seeking this he became person-- 
ally acquainted with members of the 
Fountaingrove Company and used their 
wines to the great improvement of his 
health. He can, therefore, confidently 
recommend their products as being pure, 
and possessing the restorative qualities 
needed by those out of health. 

It is of the highest importance that 
wine used for medicinal purposes should 
be pure. The Fountaingrove vineyards 
are so celebrated that they are visited 
by great numbers of people who witness 
the process of wine making there and 
testify to the sincerity of the effort to 
make a valuable and honest article. 
Producing large quantities of wines they 
established its Eastern depot at 58 Vesey 
St., in New York city; it also has repre- 
sentation in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and in Tokio, Yokohama, and Koke, 
Japan—in fact a world-wide reputation. 


Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica and rheumatism; 
also in headache and other pain due to 
irregularities in menstruation. Adminis- 
tered in doses of two five-grain tablets, 
they secure the best ml. oy A dozen 
tabletsin your family medicine chest may 
be found useful. 


Only a Mask. 


Many are not being benefited by the 
summer vacation as they should be. Now, 
notwithstanding much outdoor life, they 
are little if any stronger than they were. 
The tan on their faces is darker and 
makes them look healthier, but it is only 
a mask. They are still nervous, easily 
tired, upset by trifles, and they do not 
eat or sleep well. What they need is 
what tones the nerves, perfects digestion 
creates appetite, and makes sleep re- 
freshing, and that is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Pupils and teachers generally will find 
the chief purpose of the vacation best 
subserved by this great medicine which, 
= we know, ‘‘ builds up the whole sys- 

im?” 


Landor, the poet, says in one of his sweet little 
sonnets: “We are what suns, and winds, an 
waters make us:’’ but unfortunately suns will 
scorch, winds will roughen, and waters will not 
remove the injurious effects of the other two 
pn the lovely complexion of the fairer eex. 

or ages chemists have tried to distil from herbs 
and minevalsan elixir of beauty but they have 
failed, and it wasleftto moderntimes t finda 
cosmetic which should remove every speck and 
blemish, and leave a soft and pearly loveliness 
upon the roughest skin Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream does this, and while so perfectly harm- 
less that spring water is not more so. it has a 
magic influence upon the complex on which 
cannot be over estimated or believed until real- 
ized. To our lady readers we simply say, would 

ou be as lovely as kindly Nature intended? 
hen use the Oriental Cream. 

Also from the noted star actress : ‘ 

‘‘T cardially recoramend Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s ‘Oriental Cream, or Magical Beau- 
tifier,’ as it is perfectly har nless.” 

Sincerely, 
LIL HInTon. 


Not at all Surprising 


that millions of best Americans have 
used SozoDonT for a half century. It’s 
the Standard. 


Heaith and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MR8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 


Ss ’ 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for - 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ slow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that 


iron string.” If you have 


confidence in your ability to 
succeed as a seller, the rewards 
are equal to the difficulties to 
be overcome—if you have the 
art of persuading others, and 
can give satisfactory ref- 
erences as to your character 
and ability, it might be to 
your advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHY 


AS AN ELECTIVE STUDY 


In view of the difficulty in securing suitable 
teachers for the stenographic classes in the 
eighth year of the new Course of Study, the 
following schools have inaugurated special 
classes in Shorthand for Public School 
Teachers at reduced rates: Harlem Com- 
mercial Institute, 67 West 125th Street; 
Wood’s School of Business, 125th Street and 
5th Avenue; Bronx Borough Business Insti- 
tute, 2806 Third Avenue; Wood’s Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) School of Business and Shorthand; 
Baker’s School of Shorthand, Stapleton, S. I. 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawilinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


BLACKBOARDS 








SLATE 
SCHOOL SLATES 


Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 


Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. NO AGENTS. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first-class eneyclo- 
pedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 





d| Ifinterested, write for descriptive circular and 


full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
a 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


we 








ver vv 


Best I3eoles 


E For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 3 
leges. ppelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in : 
S prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 
fish a pocket dictionary, containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 


> THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, t 
1 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Ohio. 


rvvy 








ai anes. ans 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











EDUCATIONAL TRADE |DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Sup 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, cata 


ar and Equipment. 


This will be a great conven- 


ogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


JOURNAL every time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00 ; each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 
R: Pp 


ular advertisers in THE J pumieat | are entit 


School Book Publishers. 


Jenkins, W. R. New York 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., ee 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. — 
Baker & Taylor Co., ” 
Practical Text-Book Co., , 
Cleveland, Ohio 
a, Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chica; aga Boston, 
Atlanta, Portian Or. is 
University Publishin Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
The Macmillan Co., Chi. 
Rand, McNally &Co., *‘* . 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Practical Text-Book Co., 

Cleveland, O. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
‘thompson, Brown & Co., Koston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., NY. Chi. 


Boston, N 
Ginn & Co., 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “ ‘ 
Prang Edu. Co., oD, a vy 
Selves, Burdett & Co. e353: * ne 
Ainsworth & Co., "Chicago, Til. 
Powers & a4 
Flanagan Co., A. 
Gregg Publishing Co., = 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Ph — Pa, 


ry 


Wherewithal Book Co., 
McKay, David 
Sower Co., Christopher = 
MiltonBradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward, Tiernan & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Educational Games. 
Cincinnati Game Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila: 
Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 





School Supplies. 
aos also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
lags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
Sehoot ‘slanke. Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 
American School Furniture Co,, 
Chicago & N.Y. 
Taylor &Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Union School Furniture co,, 
Chicago, Il. 
Andrews School Furniture Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Central School Supply House, 
Chicago, Il’. 
E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Baird & Co, 
Bo: ston. . 
DeVoe, Rayno!ds Co., N.Y City 
Daus Duplicator Co., 
Appert Glass Co., 
Robert A Keasbey & Co., “* wa 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co. 
Stronghurst, Til. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago. 

. W. A. Rowles, hicago 

N. Y. Silicate State Co., New, York 

E. J. Johnson & Co., 
Aldus H, Brenneman, 
Rawhinsville, Pa. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Il). 
Kindergarten Material. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Eagle Pencil Co,, New York City 

Dixon Pencil Co,, Jersey “itv, v.J 
Esterbrook Pen Co., New York 
E, Faber, be 


“ “ 


ed to one line under two classifications. 


Spencerian[Pen Co., New York 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


American School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 

Acme Stationery & Paper co., 
New York City 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 


Charts. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, and N.Y, 
Silver, Burdett & © 
‘ete and N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am, School Furniture Co, 


New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium, 


Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & C 
Chicago and N.Y. 
Minerals. 
Howell, E. E, Washington, D.C. 
Phys, and Chem. Apparatus. 


Eimer & Amend, Nav. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. | 


School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 


School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

U. 8S. Electric Clock Co. 
New York City 

Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Photos for Schools. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. Co., 


Hotels, 


N. Y. 


St. Denis New York 





Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


eee Insurance. 

Mutual Life 

Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schools. 


Drexel Institute, 
Columbia University, 
New York University, 
Prospect Hill Scbool, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Slates. 
N. Y, Silicate Slate Co., New York 


Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Dontener Damme. ROY York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M, 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ hal ba 
Rockwell, J. C. is 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N. ¥. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn 
Fisher’s Teachers’ hash, Boston 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Sheridan Teachers’ Ageney, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 
Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency a 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Educational Bureau. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Western Teachers’ Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
National Educational Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Typewriters. 


Remington Ty —— Co.. 
New York City 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 
New York City 
Smith Premier Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 
Chicago 
Consolidated Typewriter Co., 


New York City 
Fox Typewriter, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


New York 


Phila., Pa. 
New York 








annoys, 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 








tral Station, New York. 
. 


‘‘Free from the care which wearies and 


Where every hour brings its several joys ’”’ 


This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go to 
spend their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to much interesting information regard- 
ing resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 














Prospect Hiill 
SCHOO! For airs 





Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and health- 
ful section of New England, at the junction of direct 
routes from Chicago to Boston and from New York to 


the White Mountains. 
The individual attention 


given to each pupil has for 


its aim the highest mental and physical development of 


every girl in the school. 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses pro- 


vided. 


Extensive grounds. 


Well equipped gymnasium. 


circular on request. 


Golf, tennis, and basket ball. 


36th year. Illustrated 


The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D. C, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 


Prof. C. 


S. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 
Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M. A., Principal, 


Greenfield, Mass. 
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>$3, Texts for Secondary Schools ». 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By JACQUES W. REpway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and RoBEeRT Morss 
Maps and Colored Plates. 388 pages. $1.25, net. LOVETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 


pages, $1.25, net. 
GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S._ (In Press) 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE _ ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. FOERSTE, In- 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. (In Press.) 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. MarsH, Head Master 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 85 cents, net. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series will include 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANEANDSOLID GEOMETRY | PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Chicago 

















THE SECOND YEARS WORK 
Commercial : Industrial Bookkeeping The New 


is supplied in the following sets. D FE N M 
JOBBING AND COMMISSION SET, Budget No. 103 


Representing the business of a corporation, showing the stock sub- 
scriptions, stock certificates, and the complete organization of the cor- : 
poration with the proper opening entries, in connection with the con- Is the most convenient ty pe- 
ducting of a general jobbing and commission business, supplies about a i ‘ 
one-half year’s work. In addition to the transactions which make up writer. On it one can do the 
the regular work of the set, supplementary exercises are added cover- . ; - : 
ing almost every vossible condition in the opening and closing of cor- most w ork and the most easily 
poration accounts. These exercises require several hundred entries to 
be made. This set has been pronounced by experienced accountants as 
the most complete and thorough work on corporation accounting that 
has been published for school use. List price, $1.30. 


MANUFACTURING SET, Illustrating the Voucher System 


This set also illustrates the business of a corporation engaged in the 
manufacturing business, being the continuation of the business of a 
former partnership. In addition to the work in corporation accounting 
jt illustrates the well-known Voucher System, and requires the students 
to prepare all the necessary vouchers and other papers which are pe- 
culiar to the Voucher System. It also introduces the use of the sepa- | 
rate sales ledger, the voucher register, and exhibits a scheme of ac- 
counting which illustrates the very latest developments in the scien- 
tific recordirg of business. List price, 65 cents. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANKING SET, Budget C 


This set was prepared after a careful examination of the systems of 
accounting followed in a number of the leading — banks of the 
country. All the business papers peculiar to the banking business are Especi ada 
handled by the student, who in turn fills the position and performs the 4 _ — + song 
work of all the various officers and clerks ina bank. It fully illustrates and to the ‘“‘Touch Method. 
the entire business of national banks, including clearing house and ex- P 
change accounts. This set is far in advance of anything that has been Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
offered the public for school-room use. It is neither more nor less diffi- ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 
cult than the actual work in an ordinary bank, but is within the easy 
comprehension of the advanced student of bookkeeping. List price, 


$1.74. Densmore Typewriter Co., 


Teachers who desire to supply their classes with advanced sets in 
bookkeeping will do well to correspond with us. 309 Broadway, New York 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, - - Baltimore, Md. 
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